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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Franciscan Educational Conference. 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


UL Cie: 
NAME AND OBJECT. 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be: “The 
Franciscan Educational Conference.” 

SECTION 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education, 

Secrion 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co- 
operation among the Friar educators of the American 
provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan 
educational work in all its departments; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement 
of learning and the pursuit of literary work among the Friars. 


AT VICL EAT. 
DEPARTMENTS, 


Section 1. The Conference shall consist of three depart- 
ments: . The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological 
Department. 


ARTICTE TIE 
OFFicers AND Trerr ELEcrion. . 
Section 1. The officers of the Conference shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, and a Secretary, 
SEcTION 2.° These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority 
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deciding the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no elec- 
tion has been effected, the two having the greatest number of 
votes shall be the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In 
case two candidates receive an equal number of votes, the senior 
Friar shall have the preference. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Duties oF OFFICERS. : 

Section 1. The President: shall preside at all the meetings 
of the Conference and of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meet- 
ings in the absence of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters 
pertaining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement 
of meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. He 
shall finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


PNIR GCC ILA, Whe 
Tue Executive Boarp. 


Section 1. The three officers afore-mentioned shall ex officio 
constitute an Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power 
to make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and pub- 
lishing of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference and, in matters of dispute, its 
decision shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint 
the various committees of the Conference. 

Secrion 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business 
of the previous convention. 


AR TIGER Vl: 
CONVENTIONS. 


‘Section 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev. Provincials 
in their annual meeting. 
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ARTICER WIR 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, pro- 
vided such amendment has been presented in writing and an- 
nounced in a previous general session. 


: ARTICLE Wiis 
By-Laws. 
Section 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this 
Constitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general 
session of the Conference. 


AMENDMENT. 


The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary. The afore-mentioned officers, in 
turn, shall designate as associate officers one member from each 
Province affiliated to the Conference, and not yet represented 
on the Executive Board. 


INTRODUCTION. 


bas Fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 

Conference dealt with the subject of history. This was in 
keeping with the best educational tendencies of the present age. 
Educators today smile at the naive demand of Plato that the 
pupil be kept in ignorance of all national traditions. The extreme 
of this view was expressed by Rousseau: “Always do the oppo- 
site of the traditional, and you will do the right thing.” 

To have exposed the fallacy of this narrowly individualistic 
view is one of the glories of the nineteenth century. The 
eighteenth century had developed much in the trend of its think- 
ing that either tacitly ignored, or consciously defied, history. Its 
appeals to reason, its doctrines -of sovereignty, of the social 
contract, and of the rights of man were a priori and unhistorical. 
Its grand climax of the Revolution, the French Republic of: the 
Year I, was in appearance the culmination of an organized 
movement to abolish history. But after the horrors of that 
Revolution and in the beginning of the nineteenth century, men 
turned to study the inheritances of the past and found among 
them the counterparts of, as well as the reason for, existing con- 
ditions. Scholars began to realize that no science could make 
progress except upon the basis of its past development. They 
discovered that to progress securely every science must know 
whence it has come; to increase its stock of knowledge, it must 
join what it has acquired to what is has received from tradition ; 
in order not to overestimate the new, it must be able to recognize 
the oid in the new; and in order not to underestimate the new, 
it must never lose sight of the problems that have for ages 
baffled a satisfactory solution. 

Pedagogy has even more reasons than most other sciences for 
accepting historical continuity as a principle for all its researches, 
because all educational systems are, by their very nature, directed 
more towards the future than the past, and are ever flushed with 
the hope of making new and startling discoveries, so that edu- 
cationists are, as a rule, loath to recognize the achievements of the 
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past and slow to combine them with the endeavors of the present. 
Hence the Friars were wise in choosing history as the subject of 
their educational discussions, for it is history that will show the 
genealogical tree of our educational views, ideals, and customs, 
and it is history that must consequently be our guide in peda- 
gogical matters, for whatever has stood the test of the ages bids 
fair to be of value in the present and future. It is, then, only 
from the history of education that we can ascertain what is the 
basis of our culture and civilization and what must, consequently, 
ever remain the essence of our courses of study. A thorough 
study of the history of education is the essential prerequisite for 
the discovery of the Pacdagogia Perennis. 

But the study of history is necessary for other reasons also. 
Praecipue historia opus est in Ecclesia, is a phrase coined by a 
famous Churchman, and much-good is rightly expected from the 
Catholic historical revival witnessed on all sides. The Francis- 
cans have ample reason to take a large part in this revival, for 
they have been making history in America ever’since Columbus 
discovered the New World, but the story of their achievement has 
never been fully told. 

The place for this year’s gathering of the Friars was happily 
chosen, for Herman, Pa., not only offered the delightful hos- 
pitality of the Capiichin Monastery and Seminary and the restful 
seclusion of an idyllic country, but was itself with its historical 
memories well adapted to carry back the mind to the days of 
early Franciscan achievement. Herman is situated in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh, and to judge from written records, a 
Franciscan was the first priest to offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
Mass, and the first white man to perform any public act of 
religious worship in this territory. Friar Denys Baron, Chaplain 
to the French soldiers at Fort Duquesne, which was located on 
the present site of Pittsburgh, is mentioned as having said Mass 
there in 1753. The first Mass in Westmoreland County was said 
by Fr. John B. Causse, O. F. M., in 1787. Another Friar, Fr. 
Theodore Browers, came to Western Pennsylvania in 1789, and 
purchased the tract of land in Westmoreland County, called 
Sportsman’s Hall, which is the present site of St. Vincent’s 
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Archabbey, the Monte Cassino of the American Benedictines. 
Fr. Browers’ successor, Fr. Francis Fromm, likewise a Fran- 
ciscan, acted as pastor at Sportsman’s Hall till 1797. The most 
active missionary in Western Pennsylvania was Fr. Peter Hel- 
bron, O.M.Cap., who labored here from 1799 till 1816. Fr. 
Helbron built the first Catholic church, “Old St. Patrick’s,” in 
Pittsburgh, and frequently visited the different stations in Alle- 
gheny, Butler, Armstrong, Fayette, and Greene Counties. Fr. 
Charles B. Maguire, O. F.M., became pastor at Sportsman’s 
Hall, in 1817, and in 1821 succeeded Fr. F. X. O’Brien at “Old 
st. Patrick’s Church,” Pittsburgh. In 1827, Fr. Maguire began 
the erection of St. Paul’s Church (later known as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), Pittsburgh, which, when finished and dedicated May 
4, 1834—Fr. Maguire died of the cholera July 17, 1833—was the 
largest and most imposing church edifice in the United States. 
Thus the Franciscans had not only reared the first altar at Fort 
Duquesne, but also furnished the first missionaries to attempt 
permanent centres of Catholic life and establish places of worship 
in Western Pennsylvania. ; 

However, the Friars assembled at Herman for their annual 
meeting, not only related and discussed history, but also made 
history, for it was the first time that representatives of all three 
branches of the Order met in America to deal with educational 
problems. And it may be hoped that this meeting attended by 
thirty Friars—Franciscans, Conventuals, and Capuchins—repre- 
senting twenty-one educational institutions and ten Provinces 
in the United States and Canada, will be another step forward 
in remedying a situation complained of recently (Ecclesiastical 
Review, Vol. LIV, p. 713) by an American Archbishop: “The 
sign of our times is activity and co-operation, not seclusion and 
separation, which are well and good enough for purely contem- 
plative orders. I have an impression that in the Middle Ages, 
when monasteries flourished most wonderfully, there was far 
more intercommunion and exchange between the religious com- 
munities than there is at present, at least here in the United 
states.” 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


First Session. 
HERMAN, Pa., June 30, 1922, 8:00 P. M. 


HE first session of the Fourth Annual Convention of the 

Franciscan Educational Conference was called by the Rev. 
Fr. Thomas Plassman, President of the Conference, on June 30, 
1922, at 8:00 P.M., in the Auditorium, St. Fidelis’ Seminary, 
Herman, Pa. 

There were present: Very Rev. Henry Kluepfel, O. M. Cap., 
Provincial, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F. M., Quincy, 1.8 
Rev. Michael Harding, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Bernard 
Cuneo, O. F.M., Santa Barbara, Cal.;. Rev. Romuald Mollaun, 
Ori “M., Oldenburg, Ind/;7 Rev. Arthur Brophy, © ent 
Callicoon, N. Y.; Rev. Berard Vogt, O. F. M., Allegany. Noy. 
Rev. Gerald McMinn, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. David 
Baier, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Alphonse Coan, O. F. M., 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cyril Piontek, O. F.M., Green Bay, 
Wis.; Rev. Simon Joseph Archambault, O. F. M., Trois Riviéres, 
Province of Quebec, Canada; Rev. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Frederick Schilhab, O.M. C., Floyd 
Knobs, Ind.; Rev. Bede Herrmann, O. M. Cap.,* Herman, Pa.: 
Rev. Gabriel McCarthy, O. M. Cap., Cumberland, Md.; Rey. 
Wendelin Green, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Didacus Te 
Garovi, O.M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Theodosius Foley, 
O. M. Cap., Yonkers, N. Y.;: Rev. Simon Knupfer, O. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa.; Rev. Claude Vogel, O. M. Cap.,, Herman, Pas; 
Rev. Boniface Weckmann, O. M, Cap., Herman Pa.; Rey. Albert 
Bliss, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Anselm Leahy, O. M. Cap., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O. M. Cap., Herman, 
Pa.; Rev. Cyril Zeller; O, M. Cap., Hays, Kans.; Rev. Salesius 
Schneeweis, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Benno Hag- 
genmiller, O.M.Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa. 
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The Very Rev. Fr. Provincial, Fr. Henry, welcomed the 
Friars to St. Fidelis’ Seminary and assured them that he was 
glad “to offer hospitality to the representatives of the three 
branches of the Franciscan Family who had now assembied for 
the first time in the history of the country to deliberate on a 
subject of vital concern to all the Friars. 

“Many of you,’ he continued, “have come here from the 
Convention of the Catholic Educational Association held this 
week in Philadelphia. But while you there discussed the prob- 
lems of national education, you will here consider the peculiar 
needs of our Franciscan schools. You are here to deliberate 
on a subject of vast importance to our schools and Franciscan 
traditions—history. And you are fortunate in having this subject 
treated by competent scholars, for in looking over the program 
of this meeting I see names of national reputation. 

“Though this meeting is, like its predecessors, only deliberative 
and is therefore not expected to make sweeping changes in our 
educational system, yet it will be productive of much good. 
Every one of you will take home with you new ideas and higher 
ideals, and these will be for you incentives to still greater endeavor 
in the noble cause of Franciscan education. But to assure per- 
manent results we shall need light and guidance from Above; 
for ‘unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it Let us therefore turn our minds and hearts to the 
Father of Light that turning aside from fads and frills, we may 
hold fast to what is tried and true and thus preserve, in the 
present crisis, our scholastic traditions of a thorough classical, 
philosophical, and theological course.” 

In his opening address the Rev. Chairman, Fr. Thomas, voiced 
the thanks of the Conference to the Very Rev. Fr. Provincial for 
his gracious words of welcome. He also expressed his pleasure 
at seeing the Franciscan Family so numerously and so ably repre- 
sented by the Conventuals, Capuchins, and Franciscans who had 
come together from the four corners of the United States and 
even from Canada. Looking around he said he was tempted 
to quote Scripture: “Ex omni tribu et lingua et natione,” and he 
expressed his confidence that with this truly Franciscan and cos- 
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mopolitan gathering the Conference would, with Seraphic hearts 
and clear heads, deliberate on what was, indeed, of vital concern 
for Catholic education in general and Franciscan schools in par- 
ticular. 

The Chairman regretfully admitted that the present meeting 
would have to forego the valuable services and wise counsels of 
the Secretary, Fr. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., who had felt con- 
strained because of his many other duties to resign the position 
which he had filled so well for the past four years. The Chairman 
added that. he was certain of voicing the sentiments of all the 
Friars when stating that the success of the Conference, its organi- 
zation and remarkable development were due in no small measure 
to the whole-hearted zeal, the self-sacrificing devotion, and the 
indefatigable energy of Fr. Urban. But fortunately for the 
Conference, Fr. Urban did not fail, when resigning the office of 
Secretary, to assure the Friars of his continued interest in their 
educational problems: 


St. Francis’ SEMINARY, 


1615 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, Ouro, June 15, 1922. 


REVEREND AND DEAR FatHerR THOMAS: 


It is with no small regret that I am sending this note advising you of 
my inability under the present pressure of work to hold the office of 
Secretary of the Franciscan Educational Conference. In addition to my 
ordinary duties as Rector and Professor of the Seminary, I am now 
occupied with the campaign for.the new seminary which our Province 
is platining to build in the not distant future. I therefore feel constrained 
to ask you kindly to accept my resignation as Secretary and trust that 
my action will not put you to any inconvenience. 

While assuring you of my abiding interest in the future educational 
problems of the Conference, I also take occasion to express my warm 
thanks to.the members of the Conference for their helpful encourage- 
ment and appreciation extended to me in my work. 

With best. wishes for the success of your deliberations in the fourth 
annual meeting, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 


Fr. Ursan, O.F. M. 


PROCEEDINGS. it) 


In the absence of Fr. Urban, the Corresponding Secretary, 
Fr. Reginald, submitted the following brief report: 

The Conference had printed 1,000 copies of the fourth annual 
‘report, which were received with much appreciation as was 
evidenced by the large number of commendatory letters, not only 
from the Superiors of the Order and members of the Hierarchy, 
_ but also from many prominent-educators at home and abroad. 
A limited number of reprints of Fr. Parthenius Minges’ learned 
paper, Joannes Duns Scotus were distributed among eminent 
scholars in various educational institutions. . 

Financially, the Conference continues to be in an altogether 
safe condition, thanks to the patronage of the Provincial Superi- 
ors whose generosity and constant encouragement is the best 
guarantee for the financial upkeep and general progress of the 
Conference. The total expenses of the Conference for the past 
year were $806.47. 

The minutes of the third annual meeting were adopted as 
printed in the report, and Father Urban was accorded a rising 
vote of thanks for editing so well that very creditable publication. 

The Chairman reported that the Provincial Superiors had 
given favorable consideration to the recommendations and _ reso- 
lutions submitted by the Conference, and that they had pledged 
themselves to do all in their power to expedite the critical edition 
of the works of the Franciscan Masters, notably of Duns Scotus, 
Alexander Hales, and Roger Bacon. 

The following communications were read by Fr. Reginald: 


CoLLecio pt S. ANTONIO, 
Via Merulana, 124. 
Rome, June 11, 1922. 
Rev. Urban Freundt, O.F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

Some time ago I received the “Report of the Third Annual Meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference,’ and I have read it with deep 
interest and much pleasure. It is encouraging to see from the scholarly 
papers and discussions that our Friars are again devoting their talent 
and energy to the study of our Masters and are demonstrating that their 
teachings are in harmony with modern scientific achievement: “Veritas 
veritati contradicere nequit.” 

It was a happy thought to devote the meeting to a discussion of the 
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work of the Ven. John Duns Scotus and his School, for though Scotus 
is not the founder of the Franciscan School—that honor belonging to 
Alexander of Hales, the “patriarcha theologorum”—yet he is, though not | 
infrequently differing in opinion from Alexander and St. Bonaventure, 

its most powerful exponent: The acuteness of his mind, the depth of his 

thought, and the power of his logic have been the wonder and admiration 

of the greatest thinkers and scholars. The Franciscan School, or (as it is 

often called) the Scotistic School, has flourished for centuries and has 

played a noble part in the development of Catholic philosophy and theology. 

~ Tt is both refreshing and consoling to witness after the general 

upheaval of the late war this revival of Scotistic thought and this growing 

movement to take up again. the stately tomes of Scotus and other 

Franciscan Masters, for is this not breaking ground for the Second Spring 

of the Franciscan School? 

It is likewise most gratifying to see the three branches of the Order 
uniting their intellectual forces in this work of love and devotion. In 
union there is strength. This union of effort is the need of the hour 
rf. we would restore the pristine glory of Franciscan studies. 

We have much to encourage us in our present efforts, for the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference is a right step forward. The work of the 
Conference has made itself felt and has arrested the attention of scholars 
within and without the Order. The Conference should continue to inspire | 
lectors and students with an. intense love of study, and thus will under 
God be an important factor in that re-birth of Franciscan literature and 
scholarship for which we all are longing. 

_ With kind regards to all the Fathers, 
; Yours in Christ and St. Francis, 
Fr. Epwarp BLecke, O. F. M., 
Definitor Generalis. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL, 
Tue HIkRARCHY OF THE UNITED StATEs, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Wasurncrton, D. C., February 23, 1922. 


DEAR FATHER URBAN FREUNDT: 

I received the report of the Third Annual Meeting, for which I wish 
to thank you. It is beautifully gotten up and will prove, I know, very 
instructive. I have not had an opportunity as yet to read it. 

: I wish to thank you for the resolution of support which your Con- 
ference passed. F : 
With best wishes to you, 

Yours very sincerely, 


..JaAMeEs H.. Ryan, Executive Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS. ' Wf 


Universitas Litter, Frmer. GuiretM. RHENANA, 
Bonn, den 13. April, 1922. 
Sr. Hochwiirden, Herrn P. Urbanus Freundt, O. F.M., 
Sekretir der Franciscan Educational Conference, Cincinnati, 
' Hochwiirdiger Herr Pater: 


Durch Vermittlung des Hochw. Herrn P. Edwin Auweiler erhielt 
ich ein Exemplar des Report of the Third Annual Meeting. Dafiir sage 
ich verbindlichsten Dank. 

Mit lebhaftem Interesse habe ich die Vortrage und Verhandlungen 
gelesen und lege gerne das Gestandnis ab, daraus sehr viel gelernt zu 
haben. Alles ist von einem echt wissenschaftlichen Geiste getragen und 
zeugt sowohl von den griindlichen Studien als auch von der Begeisterung 
Ihrer Ordensgenossen fiir das hohe Ziel einer Hebung des philosophischen 
. und theologischen Unterrichtswesens. 

Es war ein besonders gliicklicher Gedanke, wie mir scheint, die 
vorigjahrige Tagung ganz dem einen Zweck zu widmen, die grosse 
Bedeutung des Skotismus klarzulegen. Dieses Lehrsystem, das Jahr- 
hunderte lang einen so machtigen Einfluss ausgeiibt hat, war bei der 
Wiederherstellung der scholastischen Philosophie und Theologie unge- 
bithrlich vernachlassigt worden, zum Schaden des gelehrten Lebens im 
seraphischen Orden wie der kirchlichen Wissenschaft tiberhaupt. Man 
darf hoffen, dass auch das Meeting vom August vorigan Jahres einen nicht 
geringen Schritt zur Wiederherstellung der skotistischen Lehren innerhalb 
“wie ausserhalb des Ordens bezeichnen werde. Wir in Deutschland seufzen 
jetzt unter den ungeheueren aussern Schwierigkeiten, die den Fortschritt 
der geistlichen Wissenschaft hemmen und zu ersticken drohen. Um so 
grosser ist die Freude, dass in der neuen Welt sich frisches Leben regt. 
Wenn gerade auch Ihr Orden sich daran beteiligt, so entspricht dies nur 
den alten, glorreichen Ueberlieferungen desselben. Aber es wird auch 
die praktische Wirksamkeit desselben reichlich befruchten, wie das 
Beispiel friitherer Zeiten beweist. Dem Skotismus auch tuber den Kreis 
der Minderbriider hinaus seinen segensreichen Einfluss wieder zu ge- 
winnen und zu sichern, gibt es kein besseres Mittel, als ihn zunachst in 
den franziskanischen Schulen zu pflegen. Von hieraus, und gesttitzt 
durch die miachtige, iiber die ganze Welt verbreitete Organisation der 
Sohne des heiligen Franz, wird er auch anderwarts sich seinen Platz 
erobern. 

Wollen Sie mir daher gestatten, meine Gltickwiinsche zu dem iiber: 
aus gliicklichen Anfange den Ihre neuliche Tagung gemacht hat, auszu- 
sprechen. 

In vorztiglicher Hochschatzung, 

Euer Hochwiirden ganz ergebener, 
Dr. H. ScHroers, Professor der Theologie. 
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Miinchen, den 26. Marz, 1922. 


R. P. Lector, Carissime Confrater! 

Herzliches Vergelt’s Gott fiir die beiden Briefe. Es freut mich sehr, 
dass meine Arbeit iiber Skotus so grossen Anklang findet und dem 
Lektorenkongress so sehr gefallen hat. Meine Sache findet auch in 
Deutschland und Europa immer mehr Beachtung, auch von Seiten, die 
mehr dem Thomismus beipflichten. Macht nur langsam, aber zielbewusst 
und mutig weiter; der Erfolg-wird unser sein; die Wahrheit siegt immer 
wieder. Ich bin fest ttberzeugt, dass der Franziskanerschule noch eine 
eute Zukunft bevorsteht. Der Franziskanergeist findet immer mehr 
Beachtung; dass kann auch der Franziskanerschule nur yon Nutzen sein. 

Unser Herrgott hat seine Zeiten; so manches, was seither nicht 
Leachtet oder gar verachtet wurde, hebt er auf den Leuchter, wenn er es 
fir seine Absichten brauchen kann; ich meine, dass dazu auch unsere 
Franziskanerlehren geh6ren; ich meine, dass auch unser Orden in der. 
Zukunft noch eine ganz andere Rolle spielen wird. 

Freilich mttssen dann wir selbst zuerst richtige Franziskaner sein; 
wir Lektoren gewiss streng wissenschaftlich, aber noch mehr Manner des 
Gebetes und der apostolischen Wirksamkeit. Heilige haben die Kirche 
gegrundet und erhalten; Heilige haben unseren Orden gestiftet und gross 
gemacht; solche wollen auch wir in etwa werden; Lektoren, Prediger, 
Missionare, Manner der Wissenschaft und der Praxis hat unser Orden 
genug, Manner der Heiligkeit weniger. Solche brauchen wir; dann wird 
der Orden zu neuer Bliite kommen, die Wissenschaft dabei nicht zu kurz 
kommen. 

Das G6ttliche Herz Jesu segne unseren Orden und unsere Studien! 
Beten wir fiir einander! Noch einmal herzliches Vergelt’s Gott; herz- 
lichen Gruss an Sie und alle, die meiner gedenken. 

Ew. Hochwirden, ergebenster Confrater, ; 

P. PaRTHENIUS MINGEs; O. F. M. 


CurtA PRovINCIALIS FRATRUM MINoRUM. 
Montreat, March 4, 1922. 
DEAR REVEREND FATHER URBAN: 

On receiving the “Report of the Third Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference,” I can not refrain from express’ng the 
joy and satisfaction I feel at the splendid work you have accomplished. 
The papers as well as the sound discussions and the bibliography compiled 
by Fr. Edwin Auweiler will go far to dispel the prejudice against Scotus. 

It was a happy inspiration which led the Conference to ask Fr. Par- 
thenius Minges to write a paper on Scotus, for only a thorough scholar 
could assemble such a wealth of Scotistic teachings and append so 
scholarly a defence. In answer to many attacks, Fr. Parthenius proves Scotus 
the adversary of Pantheism and the champion of God’s personal existence 
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as established by a triple demonstration, “via causalitatis, via negationis 
and via eminentiae.”” The Subtle Doctor also appears as the man of 
the hour. To fight determinism we need his arguments for free will. 
Against the common mistake of training the mind without training the 
will, we should recall Scotus’ teachings on the pre-eminence of the will. 
By extolling love above all other acts of God, Scotus deserves to be 
considered a pioneer of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Indeed, what 
is the cultus rendered to the Sacred Heart other than the expression of 
our worship of the infinite love of the Incarnate Word? These truths 
can not be emphasized too strongly, and hence has Fr. Parthenius Minges 
rendered us a signal service by drawing our attention to them. 

By retracing the origin of the Franciscan School we obtain new light 
on the ideas of Scotus, at least by contrast. Though Scotus continued 
the work of the Old School, he was a pathfinder in almost every deparr- 
ment of philosophy and theology, the Aristotelian elements being more 
numerous in his works than in those of his predecessors. Fr. Berard 
Vogt’s dissertation treats succinctly the relative positions of the different 
Schools together with their interrelations and doctrinal differences. 

Fr. Berard’s paper is an excellent introduction to Fr. Gerald Schmalz’s 
essay on the philosophy of Scotus. All lovers of Scotism will delight 
in that clear and comprehensive synthesis of Scotistic doctrine. It gives 
the gist of our School’s teachings and the key to the chief controversies 
between the Subtle Doctor and other Masters. The part treating of the 
Scotistic distinction should receive particular attention, for Fr. Gerald 
brings out very clearly the meaning of the formal distinction and its 
difference from the virtual distinction. 

In Scotus, as in the golden age of medieval studies, theology was har- 
moniously’ combined with philosophy. In Fr. David Baier’s paper we 
get a glimpse of the theological wealth stored up in the stately tomes 
of Scotus. I wish to congratulate the Reverend Father especially upon 
his defense of the formal distinction in God and of our Doctor’s opinion 
of the double existence in the God-man. 

The difficult task of showing the influence of Scotism on practical 
theology was accepted by Fr. Edwin Auweiler, and he acquitted himself of ‘t 
with many sallies of wit that sparkle amid the display of vast erudition. 
In Fr. Edwin’s paper I found assertions unseen before in any Scotisti¢ 
work; for instance, that Scotus is opposed to capital punishment, and 
that his doctrine contains the key to the whole system of Probabilism. 
The latter statement appears to be proved beyond a doubt. The sug- 
gestions given by Fr. Edwin should be acted on by all our students, es- 
pecially when he counsels against controversy as possessing little practical 
value. But when combating the irreligion of the present age and its 
corrupt morals, as well as the determinism of modern scientists, we may 
well adopt the principles of Scotus. 

I have, perhaps, tried your patience in thus enlarging on the essays 
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published in your report, but the subjects treated must be dear to every 
Franciscan heart, and I trust confidently that your work may bear abundant 
fruit so that the Subtle Doctor may be restored to the high place that 
his genius deserves. 

In bringing this letter to a close, I wish to say that I see ae appre- 
ciate the honor of being affiliated with the Conference. We are happy 
to join the movement you have inaugurated, and to help, at the least 
with our best wishes, in fostering the revival of interest in things Scotistic. 

While I pray the Lord that He may bless your every Conference with 
success, I wish to assure you once more of the hearty support you will 
always receive from the Fathers and Students of our Canadian Province. 

Very truly yours in Christ and St. Francis, 


Fr. JEAN JosEPpH Decurre, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 


WertTHAE, Holland, 9-3-'22. 
REVERENDI CONFRATRES : 

Maximam mihi attulit laetitiam relatio tertii Congressus educationalis 
quem circa finem mensis Augusti anni elapsi 1921 habuistis. 

Specialis congratulandi causa sita est in charactere Franciscali discus- 
sionum et resolutionum, quae omnes tendunt in commendationem scholae 
nostrae. Nec praetereunda est resolutio undecima in favorem Missionum 
quae nostrae curae committuntur. 

Salutem plurimam Reverendis Confratribus dicit 

Addmus in Domino 
Fr. Simon BENNENBROEK, O. F. M., Min. Prov. 


After these preliminaries the first paper on “The Teaching of 
History,” was read by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Capavor 
St. Fidelis’ Seminary, Herman, Pa. The discussion of the paper 
dealt first with the apportionment of the content of history over 
the six years’ course of our preparatory seminaries. Strong argu- 
ments were advanced against taking up American History before 
Ancient History, but it was shown on the other hand that this 
commion practice of American schools may be defended on peda- 
gogical grounds. Exception was also taken to the assertion that 
history is an accessory subject of the course of study, but promi- 
nent educationists were quoted in support of the view. It was 
likewise pointed out that there is no compelling reason for our 
stressing English History in our course of study, and that a more 
thorough study of American History should instead be insisted 
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on everywhere. The problem of correlating history with the other 
subjects of the curriculum engaged the attention of the Friars, 
and the discussion brought out helpful suggestions for making 
history serve as a connecting bond for various branches. The 
meeting adjourned at 11:00 P. M. 


‘Second Session. 
HErMAN, Pa., July 1, 8:30 A.M. 


HE textbook in history was the first subject discussed. All 

‘the teachers of history seemed to agree that no textbook now 
available is altogether satisfactory. Misstatements of historical 
facts, unpedagogical arrangement of matter, dullness and ob- 
scurity of presentation, and other defects were pointed out in 
widely used textbooks. Franciscan History, too, was said to be 
ignored by most of the textbook writers. But for this latter fact 
the Friars themselves might be blamed, since they are still open 
to the charge of Peter de Manera: “Franciscani nesciunt pub- 
licare quae faciunt.” To remedy this situation it was advised 
that Franciscan historians be encouraged and assisted in telling 
the inspiring tale of Franciscan achievement. 

However, the textbook situation was admitted to be more 
difficuit of improvement. One plan suggested that a Friar write 
a textbook for use in our schools and then invite all our history 
teachers to suggest improvements until it might meet the needs 
of Franciscan educators. Another plan proposed that we invite 
our history teachers to submit in writing their criticisms of the 
textbooks in use. Both the authors and the publishers would 
welcome such criticism, and eventually we might thus succeed 
by combined efforts in eliminating whatever appeared defective in 
the books now used by our students. In the meantime, however, 
we might still hope prayerfully that the Friars might be privi- 
leged to produce from among their ranks a writer who would 
possess that rare combination of scholarship and literary ability 
as is necessary for writing an adequate textbook. The Friars 
_ did not minimize the difficulties confronting the author of a text- 
book. He must always be brief, yet never dull. He must treat 
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only the essentials, yet so as to teach the methods of historical 
research. He must be a master of the whole field, yet select only 
so much as will bring out the educative content of his special 
subject. 

The Chairman closed the discussion by appointing Friars 
Ferdinand and Felix to act as a committee for co-operating with 
our history teachers in their earnest efforts to improve what is 
admittedly a very unsatisfactory situation. 

After a brief discussion of some important phases of Fran- 
ciscan History, Church History, and the History of Philosophy, 
the Chairman appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: 
Friars Berard, Theodosius, and Reginald. Friars Claude and 
Gerald were appointed to act as a Press and Publicity Committee. 

After a brief recess, the Friars met at 10:45 to hear the second 
paper on “The Writing of History,” which was written by the 
Rey. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M., of the Old Mission, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., and read, in the absence of the author, by the Rev. 
Ferdinand Gruen, O. F.M., Rector of Quincy College, Quincy, 
Ill. The Chairman remarked after the reading of the essay that 
the Conference might congratulate itself upon having elicited 
from the noted Franciscan scholar and pioneer in historical 
research work this able presentation of the art of writing history. 
It was, he added, an important contribution to historical metho- 
dology, and one that might well serve as an introduction to the 
larger works of Fonck, Langlois and Seignobos, Vincent, and 
Bernheim. 

However, while the Conference thus voiced its grateful appre- 
ciation to the Nestor of American Franciscan historians, it was 
confessed that the most desirable tribute to him would be the 
continuation of the work so auspiciously begun by Fr. Zephyrin. 
The venerable historian himself admitted that he and his col- 
laborators had made only a beginning and that much more re- 
mained to be done until even the Friars could know all that had 
been accomplished in the two Americas by their Brethren. For 
instance, how many Friars know that among the eighty American 
martyrs of whom we have some records, no less than sixty were 
sons of St. Francis? 
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It is true, the path of the Franciscan historian is beset at 
times with pecutiar difficulties. Certain keepers of archives would 
seem to be afraid of having the truth come to light so jealous are 
they in preventing access to the documents of the past. Hence 
we must in season and out of season recall the inspiring example 
of Pope Leo XIII., who threw open the Vatican Archives to the 
inspection of friend and foe. 

But it is the overcoming of just such difficulties as the above 
that fills us with gratitude towards those Friars who have in- 
terested themselves in the history of their respective Provinces 
and of our Order in the New World. The labors of these men 
should be continued and completed by compiling histories of all 
the Franciscan Provinces in the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada. The work of Cardinal Falconio was cited as an instance 
of what can be accomplished by persevering industry. For many 
years the Cardinal collected material dealing with the history of 
the Abruzzi Province of the Franciscans. Nothing was too 
small or too insignificant so long as it threw some light on his 
favorite subject. While traveling abroad he would send his notes 
and clippings to the Guardian at home until the time came when 
he found the leisure to produce what is now considered a model 
history of the Abruzzi Friars. - 

A list of Friars who have done historical research work, was 
drawn up, and it was advised that they be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to convene with a view towards co-ordinating their efforts 
and collaborating in the interest of Franciscan History. It was 
also suggested that the Provinces compile exchange lists so as to 
supply at least our larger libraries with all the parish histories, 
jubilee souvenirs, and other local historical publications brought 
out by the Friars. 

The question of a Franciscan Historical Magazine was like- 
wise brought up, but all seemed to agree with the communication 
received from Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt that the present time 
was hardly opportune for launching a Franciscan Historical 
Review. Instead, it was deemed advisable that the Friars con- 
tribute historical essays to the several Franciscan magazines now 
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in the field and thus awaken both within and without the Order 
a deeper interest in our past. 
The meeting adjourned at 11:55 A. M. 


Third Session. 


Herman, Pa., July 1, 3:00 P. M. 
N resuming the discussion of Fr. Zephyrin’s paper, exception 
was taken to his statement that the Belgian Franciscans were 
the first missionaries in Canada. It was pointed out that Fr. 
Louis Hennepin was the only Belgian in the early history of the 
Order. in Canada, while all the other early missionaries were 
French. 

Among the other subjects discussed in connection with Fr. 
Zephyrin’s paper were the keeping of our archives, of our local 
and provincial chronicles, personal diaries and memoirs, the writ- 
ing of parish and local histories, and the training of our clerics 
for historical research work. 

The following references were quoted: 5 

“The Preservation of Ecclesiastical Documents,” by Mr. J. C. 
Fitzpatrick, of the Library of Congress, Catholic Historical 
Rewew, I (1916), pp. 390ff. 

“The Writing of Parish Histories,” Ibid., 1V (1918), pp. 381- 
382; St. Louis Fortnightly Review, XXIII (1916), pp. 275ff. 

“Bibtiography of Church History,” by Fr. F. S. Betten, S. J., 
Catholic Educational Association, 1651 East Main St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

After having adjourned for a brief recess, the Friars recon- 
vened to hear the Rev. Gerald McMinn, O. F. M., read the third 
paper on “Our Libraries and Their Management,” written by the 
Rev. Aibert O’Brien, O. F. M., of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, 
Allegany, .N. Y. 

The Chairman expressed the gratitude of the Conference to 
Fr. Albert for his frank criticism of actual conditions and his 
wise suggestions tending towards improvement. Improvement is 
necessary, he continued, to meet the requirements of the state 
departments of education and the representatives of standardizing 
agencies who rightly attach great importance to the financial sup- 
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port, the systematic arrangement, and the up-to-date equipment 
of our college and seminary libraries. Several instances were 
quoted to prove that the best traditions of the Order likewise 
counsel the most generous care to be given to our libraries. 

It was said that public libraries are generally quite willing 
to render us all possible assistance in arranging and indexing our 
libraries, and that our librarians might obtain much helpful advice 
from the trained librarians of these public institutions. The 
Dewey Decimal System was endorsed, though it offers difficulties 
in classifying theological works. But it should not be impos- 
sible, is was observed, to classify these books with the help of 
Kihn’s “Enzyklopadie der katholischen Theo!ogie.” 

Provincial catalogues of all the books contained in the libraries 
of the respective Provinces would be welcomed by the Friars, 
since the Provinces might exchange these catalogues and thus 
render the books in all our Franciscan libraries accessible to the 
scientific investigator. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion of the budget 
system for providing library funds, and the Friars from the 
different Provinces reported home conditions and personal ex- 
periences. In one Province, for instance, each monastery is annu- 
ally allowed five hundred dollars for library purposes, while in 
other Provinces a specific sum is allotted to each Lector for his 
department library while the librarian has likewise a certain 
allowance. It was the unanimous opinion of the Friars that the 
library of an educational institution ought to be the last place 
in the world for practicing economy. 

Osymandas described his library at Thebes as the “sanatorium 
of the soul,” and that is precisely what every monastery library 
should be. The library should be, beside the chapel, the Best 
loved place in the monastery, or the “optima officina conventus,” 
as the Blessed Francis of Fabriano puts it. Yet how much 
must still be done until this is true of every Franciscan library 
throughout the land! But to make it such—the best workshop 
of the cloister—the librarian must reverence and keep it as in a 
very true sense a sanctuary, since it is to the library that the 
Friars should retreat for new inspiration in their several tasks. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:45 P. M. 
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Fourth Session. 
Herman, Pa., July 1, 8:00 P. M. 


HE meeting opened with the reading of the paper on “The 

History of Franciscan Dogmatists,’ by the Rev. Alphonse 
Coan, O. F. M., of the Franciscan College, Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman congratulated the author upon having done 
much-needed pioneer work in presenting what is probably the 
first fairly complete list of Franciscan Dogmatists. Other Friars 
joined in the praise and told of the long and painstaking labor 
that went into the writing of the dissertation. The essay is a 
successful attempt to give the Franciscan theologians their due 
place in the history of Dogma, and will go a long way towards 
unearthing many of the Franciscan scholars whose names and 
works are now buried in oblivion, and thus the paper gave glory 
to whom glory is due, though it could for too long a time be said 
of these Franciscan Scholars, as an old manuscript at St. Isidor’s, 
in Rome, has it: “Sunt viri gloriosi; eos nescit mundus.” 

The hour being late—it was 11:00—the Friars adjourned to 
continue the discussion in the morning. 


Fifth Session. 


HERMAN, Pa., July 2, 8:30 A.M. 


IP recalling some of the salient points of Fr. Alphonse’s paper, 

the Friars expressed their surprise at learning of the leading 
role the Franciscan Dogmatists have been playing down through 
the centuries. But because of our own neglect of the glorious 
achievements of the past, it might be pardonab!e in others to 
have ignored the representatives of the Order when treating of 
the history of Dogma. Thus Pallavicini, the official historian of 
the Council of Trent, says nothing of the work done at the 
Council by the more than sixty Franciscan theologians attending 
its sessions. Still, Frassen and jJungmann admit that the Fran- 
ciscans were the first to write the “Enchiridia Conciliorum” and 
thereby contributed in no small measure to preserving the records 
of the history of Dogma. With the modern insistence on more 
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accurate historical research, the historians even outside the Order 
are beginning to be more just to the Friars by recording their 
splendid deeds. 

I’r. Alphonse’s paper had briefly touched upon the relationship 
between the Old and the New Franciscan School, and the discus- 
sion brought out further arguments in favor of the identity of the 
two Schools. 

Finally the paper was said to prepare the way for a long 
series of similar monographs dealing with the work the Friars 
had done in Scripture, Moral Theology, Canon Law, and other 
branches of theology. Now that ground was broken it was to be 
hoped that the Friars would delve more deeply in a hitherto unex- 
plored field and thus find ample opportunity for research work 
and doctoral dissertations.. If this program would be followed 
consistently, the present attitude of the clergy, both secular and 
regular, recognizing only a few outstanding names of the 
thirteenth century, would give way to the truer view of the vast 
importance of the part played by the sons of St. Francis in the 
different departments of theological science. For the Friars 
themselves this would mean not only a more just appreciation of 
their own brilliant history, but also an incentive to’preserve these 
splendid traditions by building higher and higher We the foun- 
dation of the past seven centuries. 

Hence a paper of this nature should form part of the pro- 
gram of each year’s meeting of the Conference, and surely there 
would never be a dearth of subjects. The influence of Scotistic 
teaching upon the Council of Trent, the relative importance of 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure for Mystical Theology, and an 
endless list of similar themes would keep alive the Friars’ interest 
in subjects of vital importance and would also be welcomed by 
other scholars as valuable contributions to theological lore. 

In this connection there was a report of gratifying progress 
made in the realization of the plan proposed by Fr. Sabinus 
Mollitor, O. F. M., at the 1919 meeting of the Conference, namely, 
to have the Friars co-operate in translating and editing the works 
of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure. Fr. Sabinus has since 
brought out St. Bonaventure’s work, “De Sex Alis Seraphim,” 
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under the title, “The Virtues of a Religious Superior” (Herder), 
and now he has arranged with Fr. Dominic Devas, O. F. M., of 
London, to edit his further translation of “Soliloquium,”’ “De 
Triplici Via,’ “De Perfectione Vitae ad Sorores,” “De Regimi- 
ne Animae,” “De Quinque Festivitatibus Pueri Jesu,’ and “De 
Imitatione Jesu.” Thomas Baker, of London, who has published 
Fr. Dominic’s versions of “Three Principal Quaestiones,’ “De 
Sex Alis Seraphim,” and “Memorabilia,” will also bring out the 
translations of Fr. Sabinus. 

Encouraged by this news the Chairman called upon the Friars 
for ari expression of opinion with regard to other topics that 
might be treated at future meetings of the Conference, and the 
Secretary was instructed to record for the consideration of the 
Executive Committee all the subjects that were thereupon men- 
tioned as deserving to be treated in special papers. 

The members of the Conference were also urged to co-operate 
with the educational institutions of the Friars to the end that they 
might enlarge their sphere of service and usefulness. A kindly 
Providence has directed the American Friars to take up edu- 
cational work on a continually increasing scale, and it was de- 
clared to be the duty of everyone having the welfare of the 
Order at heart to assist them in what is at present the best 
opportunity for serving the interests of Church and State. 

Expressions of grateful appreciation wére unanimously voted 
to the Very Reverend Provincials for their encouraging patron- 
age of the Conference. The representatives of the various 
Provinces spoke at some length upon the results accomplished at 
home in consequence of the annual meetings and reports, and the 
hope was expressed that the same opportunities would be ac- 
corded to the Friars in the future also. 

This hope is to be realized, for at the meeting of the Pro- 
vincials of the three branches of the Order held at St. Bona- 
venture’s Seminary, Allegany, N. Y., on October 25, 1922, the 
work of the Franciscan Educational Conference was heartily 
endorsed, and the Provincial Superiors unanimously approved 
of the annual meetings of the Friar educators. This generous 
encouragement is an eloquent avowal of the truth that the welfare 
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and growth of the Order depend upon our schools. It is an 
avowal in the twentieth century of a truth recognized even in the 
Middle Ages when our Order was founded, for a historian of 
those early days testifies: “Veterum coenobitarum frequens erat 
istud keleusma: Ex scholis omnis nostra salus, omnis felicitas, 
divitiae omnes ac ordinis splendor constansque stabilitas.” 

_ The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Fr. Reginald. After a brief discussion, the Resolutions were 
adopted as read. 

The final business was the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The following Friars were elected by ballot: 

President, Fr. Thomas Plassman, O. F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F.M., Quincy, IIL. 

Secretary, Fr.. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa. 

As members of the Executive Board of the Conference the 
following Friars were chosen: Conventual Province of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Fr. Frederick Schilhab, O. M. C.; Canadian 
Province of the Friars Minor, Fr. Simon Joseph Archambault, 
O..F.M.; Province of the Holy Name, Fr. Thomas Plassman, 
O. F.M.; Province of the Sacred Heart, Fr. Ferdinand Gruen, 
O. F.M.; Province of St. John the Baptist, Fr. Urban Freundt, 
O.F.M.; Province of Santa Barbara, Fr. Joseph F. Rhode, 
O. F. M.; Province of the Immaculate Conception, Fr. Hugolinus 
Bifarini, O. F.M.; Province of the Assumption of Our Blessed 
Lady, Fr. Cyril Piontek, O.F.M.; Capuchin Province of St. 
Joseph, Fr. Theodosius Foley, O. M. Cap.; Capuchin Province of 
St. Augustine, Fr. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

Upon reassuming the chair, Fr. Thomas gave thanks in the 
name of the elected Friars for the vote of confidence placed in 
them, and assured the Delegates that the Officers would put forth 

their best efforts to achieve the high purposes of the Conference. 
Fr. Fevrx M. Krrscu, O. M. Cap., Secretary. 


Addresses, Papers, and Discussions 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Fr. THomas PiassmAn, O. F. M. 

ISTORY is the theme of our Fourth Annual Meeting; his- 

tory in all its phases, not only as an essential branch of our 
course of study but also as an important factor in the life and 
activity of the Franciscan Friar. The entire environment of our 
present gathering seems to be significant and propitious. We have 
here a noteworthy historical exhibit. The historical pictures on 
the walls, the several sets of historical maps, the large collection 
of. historical textbooks, works of reference, charts, and other 
illustrative helps—all breathe the spirit of intense devotion to 
history. These venerable halls—dedicated to the Capuchin 
scholar and protomartyr of the Propaganda, St. Fidelis, have wit- 
nessed for well-nigh fifty years the labors of the Capuchin Fathers, 
and thus are in themselves no small bit of history. In the charm- 
ing valleys around and amid the industrial din and bustle of 
neighboring Pittsburgh may be seen the footprints of the Fran- 
ciscan Pioneers. - Peter Helbron, a Capuchin Friar, was in pioneer 
days the most active missionary in Western Pennsylvania and 
built the first Catholic church in what is now the greatest Steel 
City of the world. And along with his name must be mentioned 
those of other Franciscan Pioneers, such as Theodore Browers, 
Charles Maguire, and Michael Egan, all of whom labored in Penn- 
sylvania in the early days and whose names are held in sacred 
remembrance throughout the State. 

But why should we, at this time, center our attention upon 
the subject of history? The reasons are not far to seek. First 
of all, a strong and insistent desire is being felt on all sides 
to unearth the past and to record with grateful sentiments what 
our Catholic forefathers have done in the building up of our 
country and the planting of the faith on its virgin soil. There 
is every reason why the Sons of St. Francis, who were seen in 
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the very first lines of builders, with the cross in the one hand 
and the spade in the other, should take an active part in this 
‘movement, if for no other reason than to accord justice to those 
staunch pioneers and by recording their arduous labors to set 
an inspiring example to the present generation of Friars. 

This movement, which in recent years has grown apace in 
Catholic circles and which has manifested itself in various his- 
torical organizations, historical reviews and other publications, 
may be traced back, to a certain extent, to the spirit of this age, 
which views all things religious with a critical eye and which is 
keen to discern falsehood in present systems and pass the verdict : 
“Ab initio non fuit sic.” The time is still vivid in our recollections 
when our enemies thronged towards the Ho!y Mountain, trium- 
phantly bearing aloft this inscription, and we still remember the 
day when a venerable successor of Peter boldly came forth to 
confront and defy them: They had come to scoff, but those 
among them who had the courage of their conviction and the 
humility of the Gospel remained to adore and join their voices in 
the glorious anthem, “Sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper.” 
If historical fesearch in the camp of the enemy stirred Catholic 
theologians and historians from their slumber and inspired them 
with a certain amount of fear, it was something to be thankful 
for. And now that the foundations of the grand old Church 
have been revealed to be stronger and more enduring than even 
. the most critical would have expected, a feeling of confidence has 
taken possession of the Catholic scholar. We have tested and 
experienced both, the danger and the power of this new weapon, 
and it is gratifying to note that we have profited by the lesson 
and that history is accorded its rightful place among the philoso- 
phical and theological sciences. This is a gain which we of the 
Franciscan School should especially appreciate, not only because 
of the solid positive foundation which it has afforded to the 
higher sciences, but also because of the fact that Franciscan 
Scholars, such as Bacon, Lyra, and Frassen, have been the cham- 
pions of critical and historical research in the field of these 
sciences. 

As a third reason we point out the cultural value of the 
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study of history. The classical languages on the one hand and 
the natural sciences on the other have each a definite educational 
scope. History seems to stand between, extending its wholesome 
influence in both directions and giving proper poise not only to 
these two departments, but also to the mind of the student. The 
study of history not only trains and enriches the memory, but 
also forms the judgment and gives to the mind its proper balance. 
As a wise man once said: “The thorough student of history will 
never lose his Faith.” He will not only keep his Faith, but, being 
possessed of the experience of the ages, he will judge of things, 
divine and human, with the calmness and definiteness of what 
may be characterized as true wisdom. Most assuredly, then, shail 
our time be well spent in discussing a subject so valuable for our 
educational work. 

It was for these reasons that the Executive Committee de- 
cided, at its mid-year meeting, to devote this Conference to the 
subject of history. We were fortunate in assigning our papers 
to men whose scholarship is of a high order and who set about 
their tasks with love and thoroughness. The first paper, “The 
Teaching of History,’ is mainly pedagogical and applies to all 
three departments, classical, philosophical, and theological. The 
second, “The Writing of History,” is designed to awaken among 
our ranks the historical sense and to serve as a guide to those 
especially who possess an aptitude for historical work. The 
indispensable helpmate to both the teacher and the writer of 
history is dealt with in the third paper, “Our Libraries.” The 
fourth paper is a specific study, the first of its kind, I betieve, 
on a subject which among all the higher studies has been most 
intimately allied with our Order, viz., “Dogmatic Theology,” or 
more precisely, “Franciscan Dogmatists.” 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
Fr. Fevix M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 


T might be well to state at the outset that not all educationists 
are agreed as to the place that history occupies in a course 
of general education. While the majority assign to it an essential 
place in the course of study, there are some who contend that 
history is not a basic subject, but only ac- 
Correlation: The cessory, while religion, language, mathema-- 
First Object of tics, and philosoph basic subjects." 
Paster Veaching. 5; philosophy are basic subjects. 
However, even the latter school of educa- 
tionists would probably agree that history may at the present 
time render a valuable service to these basic subjects by corre- 
lating them with the rest of the course. This correlation is the 
first object of history teaching. We all know that correlation is 
lacking in our modern courses of study. The situation is so 
serious as to have induced one educator to say that the strap 
holding the school books is for the average pupil the only bond 
connecting the several subjects. It is in this regard that history 
may render an important service by assembling the historical 
factors of all the subjects and thus providing what will serve 
as a connecting bond for them all. Hence the first function of the 
instruction in history—considered in reference to the whole 
curriculum—is to order and to supplement the historical elements 
embodied in the course of study. A mere reference to a his- 
torical chart containing materials of political, ecclesiastical, 
literary, and cultural history will evidence how valuable may be 
the service rendered by history in thus correlating the subjects 
of the curriculum. ; 

There is at present a strong tendency among American teach- 
ers to correlate history in this way. The following table repre- 
sents the results of a questionnaire sent out by Professor Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Wisconsin, to the North Central 
High Schoots :* 

1 The reader who may find this a strange doctrine, is referred for the proofs to 
Otto Willmann, Science of Education, Vol. II, Beatty, Pa., Archabbey Press, 1922, 


pp. 67, 69, 140ff. 
2 The History Teacher's Magazine, (33) p. 350. 
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Percentages. of teachers who. report efforts to correlate history with 
other subjects: 


— COURSE—— 
Subject with which Medieval and ; 
History Is Correlated Ancient Modern English American 
English Composition ........ 521 36.5 58.8 43.3 
‘English Literature ./..2...... 29.6 46.2 88.2 32.7 
Geography = jolts ats pee 76.1 75.0 82.4 78.8 
Giviesienseeensceenaee ee 47.9 63.5 64.7 94.2 
RoliticalsE:cononiyesnn) seater 29.6 44.2 35.3 69.2" 
AT IRE Ra aA ie 42.3 17.3 35.3 5.8 
Current Events ...... Age Wes ee 70.4 92.3 100.0 95.0 
Sciencesnes soenerar ee ee pete CAI 19.2 23.5 15.4 
‘Artand Architecture: .°....... 57.9 42.3 47.1 15.4 
IDI So apedoe ance Lia ety Me lat 4 16.9 LS 29.4 18.3 
Spelling ....1.0%.. ee. eee 74.6 50.0 70.6 60.6 
Penmanship’ 2.4 sso seen = 52,1 42.3 64.7 64.4 


There are two kinds of correlation: 1) the incidental correla- 
tion which springs from a broad view of any subject and is sug- 
‘gested for the illumination of the subject itself; and 2) the 
systematic correlation which seeks in varying degrees to unify the 
‘curriculum. Bide vy 

Incidental correlation is correlation of the kind described as 
follows by the Committee of Seven when it reported, in 1898, 
to the American Historical Association : 


Ideal conditions will prevail when the teachers in one field of work 
are able to take wise advantage of what their pupils are doing in another; 
when..the teacher of Latin or Greek will call the attention of his pupils, 
as they read Cesar or Xenophon, to the facts which they have learned 
in their history classes; when the teachers of French and German and 
English will do the’ same; when the teacher of physical geography will 
remember that the earth is man’s dwelling place, or more properly, his 
growing place, and will be able to relate the mountains, seas, and tides 
of which he speaks,, with the growth and progress of men; when he will 
remember that Marco Polo and Henry the Navigator and Meriweather 
‘Lewis were unfolding geography and making history, and that Cape Verde 
‘not only juts’ out into the Atlantic, but stands forth as a promontory 
in human history. Is the time far distant when the march of the Ten 
Thousand will be looked upon not merely as a procession of optative 
moods and conditional clauses, but as an account of the great victory 
won by Greek skill, discipline, and intelligence over the helplessness of 
mental confusion? And will Cesar long be taught only as a compound 
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of ablative absolutes and indirect discourses, rather than as a story, told 
by one of history’s greatest men, of how our Teutonic forefathers were 
brought. face to face with Roman power, and -how the peoples of Gaul 
were subjected to the arts and the arms of Rome, and made to pass under, 
the yoke of bondage to southern civilization and southern law? The 
teacher of history, if he knows the foreign languages Which his ‘pupils’ 
are studying, may connect the words they’ learned with concrete things:: 
and he may, above all, help to give the young people who are trying to 
master a foreign tongue some appreciation of the tone, temper, and spirit 
of the people, without which such a language seems void and char- 
acterless. 


We have in this quotation several hints as to how the classics: 
should be correlated with history ‘teaching: But even ‘moré’ 
systematic correlation is possible, and this is true particularly of 
geography, because the question concerning the when suggests 

-immediately the question about the where. History without 
geography and geography without history are alike unthinkable. 
School courses in the two subjects, therefore, invite close ‘corré- 
lation. Even a cursory examination, e. g g., of the map of Spain 
will disclose many historical facts, since the place names can be 
traced to Roman, Germanic, and Arabic origins. The map of 
England shows a similar historical. stratification. The history 
teacher should consequently train his pupils to obtain from their 
historical maps such and similar historical knowledge. He should 
not tell them what they might through their own study of the 
map discover independently of him. This will habituate them to 
look at every map with knowing eyes. Maps are philosophers’ 
stones, but for the pupils they will be mere stones if the teacher 
does not train his class to look at them with philosophers’ eyes. 
Maps are symbols that speak a strange tongue, and the teacher 
of history must consider it his duty to interpret, in case of need, 
their strange language. 

There is an intimate relation between history and government, 
and the practice of many historians justified Freeman in saying 
that history is past politics, and hence we are not surprised to 
have the Committee of Seven, of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, declare in favor of studying history and civil government 
together, as one branch rather than as two distinct subjects. But 
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in 1908, the Committee of Five, of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, reported adversely on this view, but recognized 
at the same time that “the continuous study of government 
throughout the year side by side with history has also advantages 
that merit some consideration. Where the study of government 
extends through the whole year, there are many opportunities for 
concrete illustrations and even learning by observation, which 
are not allowed in a shorter time: elections are held; municipal 
problems arise and are discussed in the newspapers; important 
appointments to office are announced; the usual presidential mes- 
sage appears. These advantages will induce many teachers to 
prefer the system of carrying government through the year side 
by side with history.” 

Current events may be correlated in another way with history 
teaching if the teacher will use the bulletin board of the history 
classroom for displaying such clippings as contain items of 
political, archeological, economic, geographic, or literary interest. 
There should also be room on the board for newspaper illustra- 
tions, postcards, and other unmounted pictures. 

Literature offers opportunities for close correlation with his- 
tory teaching. “History,” so we are told,’ “is the record of men’s 
deeds. Literature is the record of men’s thoughts and feelings. 
How can one record be understood without reading the other 
also? Indeed, it is only by bringing the two records together 
and comparing them—interpreting men’s feelings in the light of 
their deeds, and illustrating their deeds by their sentiments and 
feelings as they are expressed in literature—that the study of 
either literature or history can be made vital.” 

As to the means for correlating history with literature the 
teacher will think at once of the historical novel. The historical 
novel has been called the bastard child of history and literature, 
and in the appraisal of its value for history teaching the opinions 
of professional historians are poles apart.t We have on the one 
hand Thierry, author of The Conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, eulogizing Chateaubriand and contrasting Scott’s ““wonder- 


8 Report, Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland 
1908, p. 50 : 


2iGe Henry Johnson, Teaching of History, New York, 1920, pp. 397ff. 
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ful comprehension of the past with the petty erudition of the 
most celebrated modern historians.” We have also another his- 
torian, Macaulay, who would give to his book all the charm of 
the romance in order to make his history “take the place of the 
latest novel on milady’s table.” But on the other hand we have 
no less a master than Ranke declaring that “the discovery of the 
difference in the portraits of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold in 
Quentin Durward and in Commines constituted an epoch in his 
life.’ “I found by comparison,” he says, “that the truth was 
more interesting and beautiful than the romance. I turned away 
from it and resolved to avoid all invention and imagination in my 
work and to stick to the facts.” 

Still, many readers and even some teachers will agree with 
Lady Clarinda. “History,” she says as quoted in Crochet Castle, 
“is but a tiresome thing in itself; it becomes the more agreeable 
the more romance is mixed up with it. The great enchanter 
(Scott) has made me learn many things which I should never 
have dreamed of studying, if they had not come to me in the 
form of amusement.” A few teachers may refer to the example 
‘of Parkman who was led by Cooper’s novels to write one of the 
greatest of American histories, and will therefore expect the 
pupils who begin with Cooper to end with Parkman. Yet, though 
we may not share their confidence, there is no convincing argument 
why the teacher of history should not encourage his pupils to 
read Shakespeare’s Roman and historical plays or to turn to 
A Tale of Two Cities for illustrating the French Revolution. 
He may likewise find Macaulay’s Virginius and Horatius at the 
Bridge attractive numbers, say, for a Roman Night. And, in 
general, if he would give an adequate account of any period of 
history he can not ignore the literature of that period, since it is 
the literature that records the dreams which made possible the 
deeds. Maitland rightly said: ‘““What men have done and said, 
above all what they have thought, that is history.” It has even 
been suggested that a properly co-ordinated literary history of a 
country might supply all that the pupils would need to know of 
its political history. 
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The correlation of history with English composition will 
offer little difficulty if the English teacher will assign historical 
subjects for oral and written compositions. On his part the 
history teacher should, as we shall see later, train his students to 
write on historical topics, and hence he must co-operate with 
the English teacher in developing in his pupils the habit of correct 
speech. 

There is another phase of English that offers opportunity for 
correlation with history, namely, the history of the English 
language, for that history is a history of English civilization, 
since the English language illustrates in its gradual growth all the 
elements that influenced the life and thought of the English- 
speaking peoples. The pupils should therefore be taught to note 
the historical facts responsible for the English spelling of colour, 
labour, etc., instead of the original Latin color, ardor, etc.; and 
to note what was in Scott’s mind when he wrote in Ivanhoe: 
“Mynheer Calf becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like manner. 
He is Saxon when he requires tendance, but takes a Norman 
name when he becomes matter of enjoyment.” 

To correlate mathematics and physics with history we must 
be familiar with the history of these sciences. Both these sciences 
can be traced to the ancients, even if they did not teach physics 
in the schools. The teacher should not rest satisfied with the mere 
names of the Pythagorean theorem, the Archimedean principle, 
the Hippocratic moons, but should use the occasion for pre- 
senting the conditions and methods of the ancient scholars. Our 
school geometry is at present following too closely the methods 
of Euclid, without, however, avowing its indebtedness to the 
Alexandrian mathematician. The contrary course would be the 
right thing: to acknowledge gratefully the debt we owe the 
ancient teacher, but to exchange his rigid demonstrative form 
for the more pliant genetic method. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that it is well possible 
to correlate history with every other subject of the curriculum. 
The teachers of these various subjects should bear this fact in 
mind and should co-operate in this respect with the history 
teacher. The specialist in every field now views his field his- 
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torically, and the teacher of any subject is to some extent called 
upon to follow the example of the specialist. 

For a detailed illustration of all that has been said on the 

subject of correlation the reader may be referred to a model 
lesson in Professor Willmann’s Science of Education, Vol. I, 
Ch. LII. This model lesson illustrates how the teacher may cor- 
relate materials from history, art, literature, geography, and 
religion. 
While correlation is the first object of his- 
tory teaching it is not the chief object, for 
history has its own educational value. To 
quote Professor Willmann (1. c., p. 141): 


Other Aims for 
History Teaching. 


History acquaints us with the deeds and events of the past, and thus 
widens the mental horizon. It describes human actions, relations, types, 
and characters; and thus imparts a knowledge of men and of life and 
awakens an interest which, in many cases, grows to sympathy and partly 
to devotion. If properly correlated with the other educational instru- 
ments, it may lead to the state of mind described in Terence’s line, 
“Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.” History presents to our 
view all that is great—great struggles, great sacrifices, great sentiments— 
and is apt to arouse kindred emotions in us. But there is beside this 
moral side stressed by so many historians the religious side recognized 
by Herodotus, the father of history. The reflections of Herodotus 
resemble the choruses of the ancient tragedy, for they tell of the frailty 
of man, of the just visitations of the Deity, and of the punishment of 
pride. There are catastrophes in history which spontaneously call forth 
such reflections, even if the historian does not see in the events an inter- 
vention of the Divinity that shapes our ends, but recognizes only the 
fulfilment of the laws that- govern all happenings, for even these laws 
lead ultimately beyond what is of the earth earthly. 


Professor Henry Johnson enumerates the following as the 
aims commonly proposed for history teaching:’ to discipline the 
‘memory, the imagination, the judgment; to teach the nature of 
historical evidence, and to fix the habit of weighing historical 
evidence; to give training in the use of books; to furnish enter- 
tainment; to set up for conscious imitation ideals of conduct, of 


5 Teaching of History, New York, Macmillan, 1920, p. 59. The history teacher 
will find this book very helpful, for not only does the author treat the subject in all 
its phases, but he has added the following valuable appendices: Bibliography of History 
Teaching; Guides to Historical Literature; Bibliography of Illustrative Material, with 
Suggestions for a Small Collection of Foreign Material. 
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patriotism, of social service; to inculcate practical knowledge 
that can be turned to account in the daily concerns of life; to 
illuminate other studies, especially geography and literature; to 
cultivate a discriminating taste for historical reading; to enrich 
the humanity of the pupil, enlarge his vision, incline him to 
charitable views of his neighbors, give him a love for truth, make 
him, in general, an intelligent, well-disposed citizen of the world 
as it is by making him a citizen of the ages. 

The same writer treats scientific history as dominated by the 
idea of development. From this point of view nothing either 
was or is; everything either was or is in a continuous process 
of becoming. Upon this basis he says that the most fundamental 
and the most comprehensive aim of historical instruction is “to 
make the world intelligible.” The world to be made intelligible 
through school instruction in history is “the general social and 
political world.” 

We must add to this conception of the aim of historical in- 
struction that the development may not be conceived as the result 
of blind fate, but as directed by God in keeping with His designs 
so that every State and every ruler are instruments in the hands 
of the Lord for carrying out the plans of the Creator of the 
world. It is only when so conceived that history will be for our 
pupils what Diodorus calls it, “the mother-city of philosophy,” 
and “‘the picture-book of ethics.” 

We are now ready to take up the question as to how the con- 
tent of history should- be distributed over the course of study. 
To guide us in this matter we have the report of the Committee 
of Seven, of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, published in 1899. This report 
recommended for the high school a four 
years’ course, beginning with Ancient History in the first year,’ 
placing medieval and modern history in the second, English in 
the third, and closing with American History and civics in the 
fourth. For a number of years this report was followed quite 
closely. But in course of time there appeared much criticism of 
the plan, and finally the American Historical Association took up 
the question and appointed the Committee of Five. This Com- 
mittee gathered information by sending out circulars and studying 
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the reports of the work of certain sectional associations. The 
report was discussed and ultimately adopted in 1911, by the 
American Historical Association. The new report proposed: 
1) Ancient History to about 800 A. D. with little emphasis given 
to the last 500 years; 2) English History briefly touching the 
relations of England to the ancient world; main lines of English 
development to 1760, touching, as far as possible, the main facts 
of American colonization; 3) Modern European History, touch- . 
ing later medieval life and the beginnings of the modern age, and 
giving a suitable treatment of English History since 1760; 4) 
American History and Government, setting aside some time for 
the separate study of government. 

The newer ideas of what should be taught in history are seen 
from a part of the report: “Many teachers have come to feel 
strongly that the study of the past should distinctly help in un- 
derstanding the present. They believe that for a knowledge of 
present social and political conditions there is need of a reason- 
able familiarity with the great changes of the past century, and 
that history courses should be so arranged as to allow ample 
opportunity for the study of the development and progress of | 
modern Europe. ... In fact, probably many teachers would 
confess that their pupils know more of the Crusades than of 
the colonial expansion of Europe, and that Charlemagne and 
Peter the Hermit are more familiar figures than is Napoleon, or 
Cavour, or Bismarck. Such a condition can not be justified.” 

A further change was made by the Committee on Social 
Studies, a sub-division of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. This change was prompted in part by the need of corre- 
lating history with current events and in part by the desire of 
providing for the students who left high school before the end 
of the fourth year. The report of this Committee was published 
in Bulletin No. 41, 1913, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Substantially, the Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: 1) European History to 1600 or 1700, including 
American Colonial History; 2) European History since 1600 or 
1700, including contemporary civilization; 38) United States 
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History since 1700, including current events; 4) Economics and 
Civics, each half a year. Professor William H. Mace, Method 
in History, New York, Rand, McNally, 1914, pp. 285ff., gives a 
detailed outline of a four years’ course adopting the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Social Studies. 

The programs outlined by these various Committees would 
seem to give our history teachers sufficient latitude to arrange 
_their courses to meet local needs or State requirements. Our 
teachers should therefore co-ordinate the content of history as far 
as possible with local and present-day conditions. Still they need 
not be over-anxious about teaching something that is not imme- 
diately useful. On this point we may well agree with Professor 
Johnson (1. ¢., pp. 82-83) : 


The pursuit of even a great purpose should not be conceived in a 
narrow spirit. There ought still to be byways in which it is safe, now 
and then, to forget the everlasting pedagogical formula, “Turn everything 
to use,” leisure to wander in quiet places, praying only the prayer for 
truth, dreaming only of glories that have passed away from earth, feeling 
only the inspiration of vanished greatness; or if faith in utility must go 
all the way, rising to the faith of Browning’s Grammarian: 


“Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning, 
Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes! 
Live now or never!’ 
He said, ‘What’s time? Leave now for dogs and apes! 


799 


Man .has Forever’. 


At the worst a little superfluous knowledge is not a dangerous thing, 
and even if it were, the wisest of educators is unable to draw sharply 
the line between what is superfluous and what is not. There is danger, 
in this age of passion for immediate practical results, of forgetting that 
larger future which, in spite of utilitarian educational philosophers, is 
ever being shaped in the Grammarian’s spirit: 


“Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain!” 


For our preparatory seminaries we must make further allow- 
ances inasmuch as the history course is distributed over six 
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years. For this course the first annual meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference (1919) adopted a resolution in favor of 
two weekly periods. Hence it might be advisable to distribute the 
high-school history course over the six years in the following 
way: 1) Ancient History: History of the Orient; History of 
Greece; 2) Ancient History: History of Rome; Rise of Chris- 
tianity; Migration of Nations; Charlemagne; 3) Modern His- 
tory: Charlemagne to Louis XIV.; 4) Modern History: Louis 
XIV. to Present Time; 5) United States History: Colonial 
Period down to the Civil War; 6) United States History: Civil 
War down to the Present Time. 

The program of studies approved by the Conference at its 
1919 meeting confines the history of philosophy to the third year 
of the philosophy course. But there might be room for a dis- 
cussion whether it would not be advantageous, 
as the Rev. Thomas Plassman suggested in his 
paper read at the same meeting, to distribute the 
history of philosophy over the three years of the course. But be 
that as it may, the professor of philosophy must treat his discip- 
lines historically, and he must be at pains throughout the course 
to bring home to his students the historical development of 


History of 
Philosophy. 


philosophical thought. He will then bring out what is one of the 
most desirable features of the Neo-Scholastic Movement, since 
even the enemy is admitting that, for instance, the Louvain 
School of Philosophy is developing the historical sense to a 
degree unknown to ancient Scholasticism. 

While the Franciscan teacher of history may never be oblivi- 
ous of the glorious deeds of the Sons of St. Francis, and while 
he will use every opportunity to bring home to his students the 

knowledge of Franciscan achievements, we must 
Franciscan admit that the novitiate offers probably the best 
PTR 6 opportunities for treating Franciscan History in 
detail, and hence a thorough course in the history of our Order 
in general and in this country in particular should form an in- 
tegral part of the novices’ training. 

The content of Church History has been distributed by our 
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Conference over the first three years of the course in theology: 
1) Christian Antiquity; 2) The Church in the Middle Ages; 

3) The Church in Modern Times. The chief aim of 
Church the teacher of Church History should be to show 
Po18 6 the divine character of the Church as evidenced by 
her history. By keeping in mind this aim he will have ample 
opportunity for correlating his subject with the other disciplines 
of theology. This fact is brought out strikingly in Professor 
Willmann’s appreciation of Church History (1. c., pp. 136-137): 


Historical science has in its whole field no greater subject than the 
Christian Church. Compared with her, the oldest governments are of 
yesterday. She has witnessed revolutions and onslaughts that threatened 
her very existence; but they did no more than destroy, perhaps, a few 
outworks. ‘She is the ancient Church, but not antiquated; she is the Church 
of the ages, but young with the vigor of eternal youth; and she has within 
her the God-given forces that will continue to renew her strength while 
the centuries roll by. Her influence is felt in all fields of human endeavor 
and enterprise; her teaching is raised to the rank of a science; and her 
forms of worship represent some of the noblest efforts of.the arts. Her 
long and glorious history has been embodied in forms and practices that 
have remained with her as she passed down the ages. There are but few, 
if any, Christian antiquities that are not living on in some form in the 
worship or in the customs of Christian communities. There is not any 
period of history, nor any Christian nation that has not made some con- 
tribution to her art and worship. The voices of the nations and of the 
ages join in the liturgy of the Church, and thus represent the devotion of 
peoples and generations. 

The exposition of these phenomena and relationships—or more definitely 
—the analysis and presentation of the structure and function of the body 
of the Church constitute the educative value of Church History. But to be 
satisfied with this one phase would be tantamount to viewing the outside 
of the Church without entering into a study of the informing principle of 
her body. We can not understand the beginning and activity of even the 
State without taking into consideration an ideal factor: political principles 
and traditions, national traditions, evaluations of many kinds, 7. e., an 
intellectual content, though this need not necessarily be formulated to wield 
great power over the minds of men. How much more true must this be 
of the Church who takes her beginning from a spiritual content and whose 
mission it is to preserve and transmit this content! Faith and precept, 
dogma and moral law, are the vital principles that must be our viewpoint 
in estimating the development of the life of the Church. 
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However, in bringing out the divine element so obvious in the 
history of the Church, the teacher should be fearlessly truthful 
in dealing with the equally obvious human element. There was a 
time when Melchior Cano could justly charge Catholic historians 
with being biased. But we trust that even the milder criticism 
of Cardinal Newman will not apply to our Franciscan teachers of 
history. In the course of his correspondence with Father Co!er- 
idge on the subjects which might be treated with advantage in 
his new magazine, The Month, the Cardinal wrote:* “Nothing 
would be better than an historical review, but who would bear it? 
Unless one doctored all one’s facts, one should be thought a bad 
Catholic. The truth is there is a keen conflict going on just now 
between two parties, one in the Church, and one out of it—and 
at such seasons extreme views alone are in favor, and a man who 
is not extreme is thought treacherous. I sometimes think of 
King Lear’s daughters and consider that they, after all, may be 
truest who are in speech more measured.” 

Though our history teachers may hesitate about accepting 
some of the views of Lord Acton, they should take his position of 
absolute fearlessness in dealing with what are called the dark 
pages in the history of the Church. In a letter written to The 
Times, November 24, 1874, Acton spoke of the authority of the 
Church “whose Communion is dearer to me than hfe,” and 
added:* “Our Church stands and our Faith shall stand, not on 
the writing of men, but on the surer ground of an institution and 
guidance that are divine. Therefore I rest unshaken in the 
belief that nothing which the inmost depths of history shall dis- 
close in time to come shall ever bring to Catholics just cause of 
shame or fear. I should dishonor and betray the Church, if I 
entertained a suspicion that the evidences of religion could be 
weakened or the authority of Councils sapped by a knowledge of 
the facts with which I have been dealing, or of others which are 
not less grievous or less certain because they remain untold.” 

The teacher of Church History may therefore admit the 
truth of some of the charges brought by anti-Catholic historians 

6 From a letter written July 24, 1864, quoted in The Catholic Historical Review, 


VI (1920), p. 279. : 
7 Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, London, 1910, Vol. II, pp. 297-298. ° 
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against..the human representatives of the Church, but he must 
prove the fa'sity.of the inferences drawn thence against the divine 
character of the-Church. The facts alleged must at times be ad- 
mitted, but the conclusions thence derived against the divinity 
of the Church must be denied. Herein lies a valuable opportunity 
for our history teachers: they should train their students to take 
in this regard the attitude of Pope Leo XIII., who said in an 
audience to Count: Stanislaus von Smolka:’ “The more thor- 
oughly historic truth is examined into, and the more frankly it is 
brought out, even though incidentally many flaws be discovered 
in the human figures of the Popes and their co-rulers—the more 
unmistakably will the divinity of the Church shine forth.” 

: _ The same Pope urged upon all historians of the Church the 
principle enunciated by Cicero: “Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne 
quid. veri dicere non audeat;” and in an audience granted _to 
Cardinal Manning, in 1883,° he reprobated the vicious system of 
suppressing or glossing over facts in history, sacred or pro- 
fane, or in’ the lives of men, saints or sinners, as repugnant to 
truth and justice, and, in the long run, as detrimental to the 
spiritual interests of the Church. 

With regard to:method the teacher will soon discover that his 
first duty to:his pupils is to teach them how to study history. 
His pupils may say that they have read the lesson assigned five 
or six times, or even ten or twenty times, 
Methods of é but, in. the recitation period they will not 
History Teaching. 

know what the lesson is really about. 
Hence the teacher will, find it advisable in the beginning of the 
term. to let one pupil read aloud, with the others following with 
books open. The, reader should then tell in his own words the 
substance of the reading.. The other pupils may fill in gaps and 
cr iticise., This, account. will probably be so unsatisfactory as to 
call for a. second: reading and a second reproducing. Even a 
third reading may.be necessary, and the teacher should note the 
improvement in the respective summaries. A: whole period may 
profitably be given to.this teaching of how to get the lesson. 


8 Quoted in the St. Louis Fortnightly Review, aN 1907 644, 
Sinolka’s ee ged etd an Leo XIII., Freiburg i. Br. 907 ‘ Dv Be fee tnt 
aE. ._Parcell, Life of . Cardinal. Manning, Teka. "1896, II, p. 755. 
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The teacher should also train his pupils to make use of the 
aids’ supplied by the textbook, such as ‘guidance questions, out- 
lines, paragraph headings, and marginal notes. . He should train 
his pupils for independent study through the practice of studying 
independently. To this end Professor Henry Johnson proposes 
three methods of procedure. First, the pupil is sent to the text- 
book without preliminary directions or suggestions. On coming 
to class he is questioned on his reading. This. plan does afford 
opportunity for independent study, but can hardly ‘be ‘said to en- 
courage independent study. The second method of procedure is 
to require the pupil to analyze the lesson and to bring to class a 
written outline. In the recitation one pupil is asked to copy his 
outline on the board. Other. pupils criticise step by step, ask 
questions, and make suggestions. The teacher asks other ques- 
tions and adds criticisms and suggestions. The outline built up 
on this co-operative plan and agreed upon as best is entered by all 
pupils in their notebooks and made the basis of later. _considera- 
tion of the lesson. The advantage of this method is that the pupil 
learns how to discover on his own initiative. what is really sig- 
nificant and why. However, the teacher will experience diffi- 
culty in finding time in class for discussions of anything except 
outlines. The third method of procedure is to teach the pupils 
in preliminary practice lessons worked out in class under the 
immediate guidance of the teacher, how to study and how to learn 
a lesson. . 

Some teachers will appreciate specific directions concerning 
the planning, the conducting, and the managing of a recitation in 
history. The following plan has been used with good results :° 


I. Form of recitation. 

1. History recitations may assume various’ forms. ‘Determine in 
advance the form you are to use and thake one plans ac- 
cordingly. 

2. The form of recitation will determine the amount of time. you 
yourself will consume. Keep this ii mind and do not rob the 

a pupils of time legitimately theirs. 


10 Rolla Milton Tryon, The ot cechins of: History in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, New York, Ginn, 1921, pp. 26-2 
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_ Il. Review of the previous lesson. 


ue 


Ill. The 
AL 


[oh] 


Determine just what points of the previous lesson or lessons 
you wishito review. Indicate these under method of procedure 
in your lesson plan. 


. Have one or several pupils relate in a connected way the pre- 


vious lesson. Let the other pupils fill in any gaps or correct 
any defects noted. The teacher should only in the end by means 
of questions bring out whatever defects he noted in the pupils’ 
account. : 


. Have in mind just how much time you intend to give to the 


previous lesson or lessons, to the new lesson, and to the assign- 
ment of next day’s lesson. Make a practice of adhering to 
this schedule rather rigidly. 


new lesson. 


Determine how it is to be introduced. Keep in mind its relation 
to the previous lesson or lessons. 


2. Type of question: attempt to keep a reasonable proportion of 


thought and memory questions. Avoid too many direct ques- 
tions. Guard yourself against the use of double or triple ques- 
tions, or a cumbersome wording of ordinary questions. Better 
write out six or eight leading questions in advance. Let them 
appear under method of procedure in your lesson plan. 


- Each lesson will ordinarily have a leading problem. Pupils 


should have the main problem clearly in mind in order that they 
may the more easily grasp the important points developed dur- 
ing the recitation period. 


IV. Assignment of the next day’s work. 


i. 


Specific directions will always be given for the study of the 
new lesson. Often some directions will need to be given for 
the review of the previous lesson or lessons. 


. Allow yourself ample time for this phase of the work. Be sure 


that the pupils understand what is demanded of them, and later 
see that they come up to this demand according to the best 
of their ability. 

Collateral reading should be carefully assigned. Assignments 
of special topics may be either given in class or placed on 
slips and passed out to individual pupils. 


_, V. General Management. 


1. 


Maps, diagrams, pictures, and other illustrative materials should 
be in constant use. The ones for the day’s lesson must be 
arranged before the recitation begins. 
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2. Attention and interest must be kept up. A sign of both is 
voluntary discussions, questions, and objections. When these 
are lacking, the cause must be sought, and some remedy applied. 


3. Dull, difident, or unprepared members of the class must not be 
neglected. Special methods may need to be devised for these. 


It is evident that the method of historical instruction must 
largely be determined by the class of pupils for whom it is in- 
tended. For instance, there is a method of history teaching ad- 
vocated by the Rev. Edward Rockliff, S. J., which is well adapted 
to first and second year high-school pupils. The method is an 
excellent attempt to re-create the past in its human coloring. 
It is the method adopted, as Macaulay says, by Herodotus, 
because he wrote for a nation “susceptible, curious, lively, insa- 
tiably desirous of novelty and excitement.” Our high-school 
boys have to a large extent the same characteristics, and therefore 
we may advantageously use the method of Herodotus for the 
purpose of arousing their interest in history. Hence Father Rock- 
liff makes extensive use of wall charts on which he uses certain 
representative signs and such language as will convey to the boy 
the truth most directly. The boy thus gets a surprising amount 
of accurate information simply by compiling his chart even before 
doing any work with it. The mere sight of the chart shows him 
in a way no textbook could, the character of the years depicted. 
The boy sees at a glance whether it is a period of foreign conquest, 
domestic unrest, colonization, religious persecution, parliamentary 
corruption, commercial enterprise, or general stagnation. Father 
Rockliff explains and illustrates his method in detail in his book- 
let, An Experiment in History Teaching, Longmans, New York, 
1912. 


While this method will appeal to the high-school teacher, it will 
‘hardly be a success with college classes. For the latter it would 
be well to borrow some features from a method which was 
peculiar to Professor Francis Lieber, of Columbia University. 
President Butler says of Lieber that he was one of the wisest and 
most successful teachers of history that ever lived in America, 
and that he achieved exceptional results with the following 
method : 
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In his college classes Lieber assigned as the task for each exercise a 
definite number of pages in a popular manual of the history of Europe 
that-was translated from the German. This manual was nothing more than 
a compact and desiccated collection of facts, including dates, names, and im- 
portant events. Each pupil was required to master the contents of the 
assigned number of pages. When the class met the teacher required a 
selected pupil, in the presence of his classmates, to write upon the black- 
board a summary of the events that happened in Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, during the period under examination. By a system of cross-ques- 
tioning the entire class co-operated in securing the correctness of this sum- 
mary. Then another pupil would be summoned to do the same thing for 
France, another for Germany, another for Italy, and so on until all the 
material included in the assigned portion of the textbook had been covered. 
Then the teacher, turning with a triumphant look to his class, was in the 
habit of saying: “Now you know what was happening in each of the great 
countries of Europe at a specified time. But why were those things hap- 
pening? “You do not know. You will not find out from your textbook, 
but I will tell you.” Then the eloquent and learned scholar poured forth a 
wealth of illuminating philosophical explanation that made the carefully 
memorized facts forever real in the minds of his fortunate pupils. President 
Butler says in concluding this account: ‘There is no better way to study 
or to teach history than that. The fundamental data, the dates, the names, 
the bare events, must be learned by the pupil, and having been learned 
they must be interpreted. Interpretation is the task of the teacher.” 


Another method that may appeal to the teacher of advanced 
students is that of assigning definite topics, in the beginning of the 
term, to different members of the class. The teacher of Church 
History, for example, may say to A: “I want you to be our 
specialist on the Temporal Power of the Pope. As the work goes 
on you are to enter in your notebook everything that has any 
bearing on the States of the Church. You are to know definitely 
the dates, the situatioms, and their relations to other situations. 
Whenever we are in any doubt on any question concerning the 
Temporal Power of the Pope, we shall turn to you for informa- 
tion. 4. The same teacher may say to B: “Youlare to berour 
specialist on Gallicanism,” and repeat the directions given to A. 
In this way each member of the class may have some special 
topic for which he is to be responsible throughout the term or 
even throughout the year. The whole class should copy all the 
tables of dates compiled, but not all are to be held responsible for 
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all the tables. In each class period the teacher may ask whether 
any additions are to be made to the notebook. If so, they should 
be copied then and there. These tables will be found useful in 
general reviews, and all the students will obtain new light on the 
relations of facts to each other. 

For reviewing any important topic of history the teacher will 
likewise find it advantageous to assign different phases of the 
subject to different sections of the class. For instance, if he were 
to review the Migration of Nations he might let one section follow 
up the wanderings of the respective nations, while another 
section might trace the order in which the Roman provinces were 
occupied by the barbarians, a third section might sketch the out- 
lines of the Roman Empire for fifty-year periods, a fourth might 
make a study of the chiefs of the barbarians, a fifth deal with the 
contemporary influence of Christianity, and a sixth examine the 
cycles of romance that took shape during the period. 

This procedure is an adaptation of what is usually called the 
topic method of teaching history. The topic method itself is a 
form of the college seminar method, and should be used to pre- 
pare for the latter. The seminar should be employed extensively 
in our philosophy and theology schools, since it affords the history 
teacher an opportunity to acquaint his students with the princi- 
ples and methods of historical research. This is the first object 
of the history seminar as conceived by Ranke, its originator, who 
always contended that the seminar is “to explain how the thing 
is done.” 

A method that will prove effective with all classes ‘is that of 
giving the pupil an opportunity to develop a topic in his own way. 
The teacher should therefore say to the pupil: You are not telling 
this to me. You are telling it to the class. Think of it as some- 
thing which no one has ever heard of before. Tell it in such a 
way that a person who had actually never heard of it before 
would understand all about it. Tell it so well that we shall all be 
interested. “It is quite possible,” as Professor Johnson remarks, 
“in this way to give the pupil a different conception of his own 
contribution, to make him feel that if he does not hold the atten- 
tion of the class the fault is his and not the teacher’s, to place him 
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consciously in the position of the sensitive preacher or lecturer 
who finds his audience going to sleep. Experiment has shown 
that attention often follows if only as a matter of courtesy and 
reciprocity. John listens to Charles and James, knowing that 
when his turn comes, Charles and James will listen to him.” 

Some teachers advise that unusually good history recitations 
be given in the school auditorium. Others plead for an occa- 
sional historical debate as offering a pleasant variation from the 
usual method of review. In case a debate is decided upon, the 
teacher should select the subject in consultation with the class 
and should select one about which differences of opinion can 
arise. The teacher should ask for offers to open the debate, and 
the boys who undertake to do this should have an opportunity of 
writing short papers to be read to the class. Since boys are quite 
capable of managing a debate successfully, they should elect their 
own chairman to control the proceedings. During the debate, 
the teacher, although in the background, should note the argu- 
ments, i.e., the facts brought forward on which opinions are 
based, so that when the debate is over, he can discuss with the 
class the value of the evidence offered by the opposing sides. 
Much good can be done in these little talks following debates, 
to help pupils towards habits of careful weighing of evidence and 
of forming well-founded opinions." 

For the purpose of having as many pupils as possible recite a 
lesson, the teacher might make use of the blackboard recitation. 
The teacher may have as many pupils as possible write on the 
blackboard short-paragraph recitations dealing with topics which 
may or may not have been assigned previously. Besides giving 
more pupils an opportunity to recite, this blackboard work affords 
valuable training in written expression. Furthermore, by having 
the class criticise the board work the principle of unity is main- 
tained just as it is in oral reciting. 

Another method that may be employed in most grades of 
history teaching is the laboratory or source-study method. Pro- 
fessor F. M. Fling, of the’ University of Nebraska, is the leading 


eee H, Jarvis, The Teaching of History, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917 
pp. -197. : 
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advocate of the method, and he expiains it briefly as containing 
three steps. First, the student is to answer six or seven questions 
or, in other words, solve six or seven problems based_on material 
given in his text. Each question is to be answered fully and the 
answer neatly written in a notebook and brought to class in that 
form. These exercises are to be read exactly as written, in 
answer to the question in the text when put by the teacher during 
the recitation period. Class discussions are to be carried on in 
terms of the written answers to the set of questions found in the 
text. After all questions on a topic have been answered and dis- 
cussed, the pupil is ready for the second step, namely, analyzing 
the results of his study thus far and stating them in outline form. 
This outline is brought to class, placed on the board, and criti- 
cized during the recitation. The last step consists in composing 
a short narrative based upon the outline. This narrative is read 
and criticized during the recitation. Much emphasis is placed on 
notebooks, the material entered in them being arranged in this 
order: answers, class notes, outlines, narratives. 

The advocates of the source-study method assert that they are 
the originators of what is now called the problem method in 
history teaching. Briefly stated, the problem method is a mode of 
procedure from day to day which rests essentially on questions, 
causes, and the results as they relate to historical phenomena. It 
consists in leading the student to see the problems which con- 
fronted people in the past and to solve them as they were solved 
by people in the past. Assignments are made in terms of prob- 
lems to solve, and lessons are prepared to solve a problem rather 
than to meet a requirement. 

All these methods have much to commend them, and the wide- 
awake history teacher will examine each of them as offering an 
opportunity for stimulating his pupils’ interest in history. 
Fide ope cn omcriend Santon High Schools, New York RM. 
1921, pp. 89ff.; Supervised Study in American History, by M. E. Simpson, New York, 
Macmillan, 1921, contains helpful lesson plans and many suggestions for increasing the 
ET ee proprece fon Groce History. atertaln 


ments. These programs illustrate at the same time how history may be correlated with 
other subjects of the curriculum. 
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The history teacher should not fail to make use of the import- 
ant aid to be derived from Jetting his pupils write on historical 
topics. This phase of history teaching was referred to above 

when it was said that our subject must 
Writing as an be correlated with English Composition. 
Aid in 3 Hence it may suffice here to indicate 
es toeY Poe nts various kinds of historical compositions. 


For the purpose of making the past and its problems real to 
the pupils the teacher may have them write diaries, letters, or 
editorials suitable to the period studied. Tyron, 1. c., gives 
several examples of such work done by pupils. Or the history 
class may elect an editorial staff to edit a typewritten contem- 
porary newspaper. To stimulate the pupils’ interest the teacher 
should avail himself of their love of publicity, either by having 
a good essay read. to the class or by gathering several composi- 
tions into a book for exhibition or for presentation to some 
school officer. 


But the publicity most effective with pupils is that gained by 
publishing readable class themes in the local press. More ad- 
vanced students might be encouraged to write for magazines. 
Tyron, |. c., makes helpful suggestions for keeping the history 
notebooks, for the writing of term papers, and gives directions 
for preparing the manuscript for the printer. 


The clerics in our theology schools should collect historical 
material in the spirit of the text: “Gather up the fragments that 
remain, lest they be lost,’ and in this manner they should co- 
operate in the writing of local and parish histories. This training 
would enable them later to fill many lacunae in the history of the 
American Franciscans and of the Church in our country. Given 
the proper direction and encouragement our clerics will be able 
to do important research work in history. The Capuchin Clerics 
of the Cumberland, Md., house of study produced in four years 
by collaborating systematically a truly creditable history of India 
and Its Missions (In Press, Macmillan Company). Dr. Peter 
Guilday, of the Catholic University, has shown in his series of 
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American Church History Studies what can be accompanied with 
a good program. 

One of the most difficult problems of history teaching is to 
make the past real to our pupils. The entire range of history is 
in the past, and nearly all of history is 
beyond direct observation. Consequently 
in endeavoring to obtain historical knowl- 
edge, we must rely almost wholly upon the reconstructive 
imagination. Concrete aids therefore play a large rdle in effective 
history teaching. 


Visual Aids to 
History Teaching. 


However, the teacher should not exaggerate their importance. 
Visual aids are generally so attractive, especially to the novice, 
that some teachers are tempted to spend too much time on them. 
Hence it would be well to remember that they are a crutch to the 
weak and an alpenstock to the strong. Maps and charts will 
make real the geographic factor in history. Pictures, lantern 
slides, stereopticon views, and wall pictures also serve for turn- 
ing back the clock of time.** Yale University has begun to make 
a motion picture version of American History, and the history 
teacher will welcome aid from this quarter as well as the aid 
derived from the staging of historical plays. He will also ne- 
courage his pupils to visit—or, better still, conduct them himself 
to—historical museums, even though most of these are what 
G. Stanley Hall calls “esoteric and esthetic mausoleums.” 

In providing the visual aids the teacher should give his pupils 
an opportunity to make with their own hands as many of these 
‘as possible. By affording them this opportunity he will let them 
learn by doing. And such learning is an important factor in the 
educative process. Professor John Dewey thinks that “when a 
pupil learns by doing, he is re-living, both mentally and physically, 
some experience which has proved important to the human race ; 
he goes through the same mental processes as those who originally 
did these things.” Furthermore, the visual aids made by the 


13 The History Teacher’s Magazine, June, 19138, published a_ list of companies 
selling inexpensive pictures, lantern slides, and stereopticon views. The same magazine 
published in Vol. V (1914), pp. 81ff., a detailed account of the use of illustrative 
material in Greek History classes. 
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pupils under the direction of the teacher, will be all the more 
valuable and useful for having been prompted by the needs of 
historical instruction. 

Many of the maps needed for historical instruction can be 
made by the pupils. A teacher who truly made his classroom a 
laboratory for the study of history, gives the following directions 
for making maps: (History Teacher's Magazine, VI [1915], 
112ff.) 


Mark off the map you wish to reproduce in one inch or one-half inch 
squares; then figure how many times the small map is capable of being 
enlarged; the only limitation is the size of the material upon which you are 
intending to draw the map. Supposing you find that the large map will be 
six times as large as the small one; then lay out a rectangle six times as 
large, and reproduce the squares upon the same enlarged scale. Make 
the outline with a pencil; then ink it, letter it, and color it. The latter 
work will be improved with each succeeding map. Ordinary drawing 
crayons serve excellently for coloring. The flat card writer’s pen is invalu- 
able in making wide lines and large letters. Before coloring the map 
the squares should be erased, and this will be an easy task if they were 
put on lightly with a hard lead pencil. 

Sign cloth may be used for making maps, but it has its disadvantages. 
Paper companies make a cloth used by the printer or bookbinder in plain 
white and light shades that is in every way the superior of sign cloth. By 
buying it in the bolt it costs 12 or 15 cents a yard. Another method is to 
use a good quality of paper--not too heavy or stiff, and then paste it on 
muslin. The map or chart is mounted by strips at top and bottom. A 
series of maps on the same subject may be mounted at the top only. 


But it is not only maps that can be made by our pupils. A boy 
of Gary, Ind., who had seen a model city of Rome on exhibition 
in Chicago, constructed for his history teacher a temple which 
was five feet in length and which stood for years in the hall 
opposite the history room. Pupils of all grades stopped and 
looked at it every day, and it meant so much more to them for 
having been made by a pupil of the school. 

Even if none of the pupils have seen a model, they may be 
encouraged to construct one either from illustrations or from 
descriptions furnished by the teacher or books. All this calls for 
wholesome educational endeavor, for the pupils must first re- 
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construct the model mentally and then express their conception 
in wood and cardboard. 

Professor Edward Carlton Page, of the State Normal School, 
Dekalb, Ill., has succeeded, largely through gifts and loans, in 
building up a working museum of history. The total outlay was 
ten dollars, almost all of which was spent for carting and 
expressage. The aim of the collector has been to create a museum 
for use and to render the greatest good to the largest number 
possible. Hence he has not scorned the small things of life, 
for it is these that illustrate the everyday life of everyday people. 
Thus the dusty-colored cartoon of the Civil War in the old- 
fashioned frame with the blue ribbon still attached, is of value 
and perhaps of greater value than would be the rare or the 
abnormal. The large collection was made possible through enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the student body as well of the towns- 
people and other friends of the school. This co-operation of the 
pupils is of educational value, since they gain a new insight into 
the historical value of things about them by the very process of 
helping to build up the museum. 

The McKinley Publishing Company (Philadelphia, Pa.) has 
published a series of Illustrated Topics for Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern, and American History. These topics contain a collection 
of illustrative material for history classes. The fields of history 
are divided into sub-topics, and for each of these is given an 
outline or syllabus, references to collateral reading, illustrative 
pictures, an outline map, and source material. The series has 
been found a satisfactory means for vitalizing history. 

But despite all this wealth of available aids, the teacher must 
still reproduce on the blackboard models of certain historical 
materials. He should therefore make a list of what might be 
thus reproduced together with the references where he might 
find the models. The History Teacher’s Magazine, VIII (1917), 
pp. 253ff., published a long list of diagrams in each field of high- 
school history suitable for blackboard reproduction. 

‘The plans outlined in the present paper may seem to demand 
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too much of the history teacher.. Yet the writer feels very 
keenly that our history teachers must, because of our over- 

crowded curriculum, be modest in their 
Collateral demands upon our students. But he is 
Reading and hopeful that the variety of the sugges- 
Historical Sources. tions made will offer some choice to our 
teachers for creating an interest in a subject that is considered 
dry and forbidding by too many of our students. In any case 
the suggestions should assist the teacher in getting his students 
to read history. And to read widely is after all the only way to 
study history. Stuart Mill says in his Inaugural Address: “Any 
educated youth of any mental capacity will learn as much of the 
mere facts of history as is necessary, if he is simply turned loose 
into a historical library.” Professor Willmann likewise calls 
reading the main factor in the study of history. Consequently 
the history teacher may content himself with training the pupil 
in the elements of historical study, in the use of chronological 
charts and other helps, in reading the sources, and in interpreting 
the works based on these; and he must strive thus to awaken, 
if possible, an individual interest in one period of history. 

We may quote Dahlmann in support of the same view, for 
this historian would have the pupil first “construct in his mind 
a framework of the general course of history,” and then take up 
the study of the sources; and he adds: “I do not, of course, mean 
all the sources, but I advise that one or the other important 
source be read before any modern work on the respective period 
be taken up. This appears to me to be the real gateway to 
history, where one may then pluck the most wholesome fruit. 
For the study of the Middle Ages, for instance, I should recom- 
mend that Eginhard’s short biography be taken up before Hege- 
wish’s or Dippold’s modern lives. This method will, I think, 
teach the pupil the value of both the sources and the modern 
histories; and the knowledge of the sources will—and this I 
consider of supreme importance—make him feel at home in some 
favorite historical field—it hardly matters in which field—and 
will also prevent the mistake, so harmful in its consequences, of 
beginning with the universal.” 
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Dahlmann™ thus assigns the proper role that the sources should 
play in history teaching. They are not so important for the 
teaching of history as are the specimens of plants and animals 
for the teaching of botany and zodlogy, but should be employed 
only for creating a deeper interest, for illustrating some important 
; point, or for training the students in their use and interpretation. 
The sources are, indeed, the foundation of historical writing, 
but in historical instruction they can be used only to a very 
limited extent. 

“In the field of history,” says Dr. Jameson, in The History 
Teacher’s Magazine, IV, p. 36, “the advancement of learning may 
be likened to the advance of an army. The workers in organ- 
ized institutions of research must go before like pickets or scout- 
ing parties making a reconnaissance. Then, after some interval, 
comes the light cavalry of makers of doctoral dissertations, then, 
the heavy artillery of writers of maturer monographs, both of 
them heavily encumbered with ammunition trains of bibliography 
and footnotes. Then comes the multitudinous infantry of readers 
and college students and school children, and, finally, like sutlers 
and contractors hovering in the rear, the horde of those that make 
textbooks. It may be twenty years before new facts discovered, 
or the elimination of ancient errors, find place in the historical 
books prepared for the general reader.” 

Dahlmann and Willmann agree on the further point that the 
teacher should strive to create an abiding interest in a special 
field or period of history. To do this the teacher may well teach 

: : history in cross sections. A French novel- 
Teaching History i. gave as his prescription for a work of 
Pee rete cea ls: fiction that the writer take a cross section 
of life. The student of history will likewise find it advantageous 
to study a cross section of the life of the Church, as has been 
shown in detail by the Rev. William J. Lallou, in the Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, VII (1910), pp. 201ff. It is 
hardly possible to take a whole tree, roots and trunk and branches 

14 Willmann, 1. es pp. 144-145, quotes this writer from the historian J. Janssen, 
Zeit- und Lebensbilder, 1875, p. 341, and says that the same views are advanced by 
Johannes von Miiller, Ueber die Art und Weise, wie ein Jiingling geschichtlich 


auszubilden sei, Werke,-XXVI, pp. 54ff., and by Niebuhr in his celebrated letter on 
historical studies, Lebensnachrichten, II, pp. 200ff. 
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and leaves, and subject it to minute examination. But if we take 
a slice of the tree trunk, however thin, cut through bark and pith, 
and study this cross section, we learn much of the life and growth 
and uses of the tree. So our cross slice of Church History, sub- 
jected to close study, reveals not only the features of one epoch, 
but also leads us-back to the deepest roots of the tree and toward 
the latest of its leaves. 

The truly educative study of history must be more than a 
bare tissue of names and dates and events. The dry bones of 
history must be clothed with flesh and blood and quickened with 
nerves. Hence Father Lallou advises that some prominent char- 
acter should be chosen as the outstanding figure for the re- 
spective cross section. The personality of this character will 
be the centre of gravity fixing the interest of the student, and 
about him will cluster the men and events of his time. Thus we 
might study for Church History, St. Athanasius and the Age of 
Arianism, Nicholas I. and the Photian Schism, Boniface VIII. 
and the Papal Supremacy. This method will also give us some 
of the advantages of the biographical study of history. And 
especially of history teaching is it true what Goethe says of 
history in general: “Even the best of histories has about it some- 
thing of the corpse, all history smells of the tomb; but we never 
tire of biographies, for in the biography we live in the company 
of the quick and not of the dead.” 

Taking up annually one such cross section of Church History, 
the teacher may hope for an abiding interest in the respective 
figure and period. Better a good acquaintance with a few critical 
periods of ecclesiastical history, and a consequent interest in the 
subject, than the summary covering of the whole area of Church 
History, with the result of a chaotic recollection of many indis- 
tinct events. If the cleric during the years of his theology 
course has studied even one great character of ecclesiastical his- 
tory each year and has viewed the events of three or four cross 
sections of history, he has gained a knowledge which will serve 
as a nucleus for further acquirement, which will have given him 
the historical method of investigation and equipped him for the 
study of other periods, and which will have aroused in him that 
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abiding interest which is one of the chief objects we have in view 
when we include Church History in the curriculum. 

If the teacher thus succeeds in awakening an interest in a 
particular period of history, he may hope to give the cleric a 
pleasant and useful occupation for his later priestly life. This 
has been brought out well by the Rev. William Edward Collins, in 


The Study of Ecclesiastical History, London, Longmans, 1903, 
pp. 77-78: 


The student will find that occupying oneself with one particular period 
has another advantage. The ordinary parish priest is apt to say that he 
has no time to read. Such a state of things would be grievous indeed; 
all else must go wrong; and the time which is snatched from reading and 
prayer is simply squandered. But it is not quite true that he has no 
time to read. The parish priest has a good deal of time on his 
hands, but it is mostly broken up into very short periods, or else 
it comes when he is very tired; and he is always liable to be interrupted. 
Under these circumstances it is very hard indeed to get much reading done, 
unless there is some definite object in view. No man can start upon some 
new work when he is tired out; no man can do much at it in odd periods 
of five minutes. But with such a “hobby” as has been described, things 
are different. It is possible to follow up a scent even when we are tired 
out; it is possible to work at a subject in which we are keenly interested 
even for odd periods of five minutes. Some of John Richard Green’s best 
historical work was done when he was curate-in-charge of an East End 
parish; and there are those yet living who can tell us that he in no way 
neglected the duties of his charge. So also, much of the fifth volume of 
Bishop Creighton’s History of the Papacy was written in odd periods of a 
few minutes, in the intervals between appointments, or as he traveled about 
his diocese. 


Some history teachers consider it fashionable to decry chro- 
nology and to treat as unimportant a knowledge of the dates at 
which important events took place. But President Butler, of 

Columbia University, justly contends that we 
Importance of should vigorously resist this tendency, for 
phetorical Dates: “chronology lies at the basis of history and 
furnishes it with a framework. Not to know the significance of 
dates such as 490 B.C., 732 A. D., 1066, 1453, 1492, 1649, 1789, 
1815, and 1914, is to miss the clue to the power to group events 
jn their natural order and in their causal sequence.” 

The history teacher may well use certain memorable days of 
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the year for correlating the past with the present. If wide-awake 
to his opportunities, he will not allow the ides of March, or the 
eleventh of November, and other noteworthy days to pass with- 
out referring to the historical events connected with them. He 
will, therefore, keep a calendar of “days and deeds to memory 
dear.” 

The Teacher's Manual of the Course in Christian Doctrine 
(Philadelphia, 1904, pp. 160-164) contains a Catholic historical 
calendar. The teacher of United. States History will find the 
following noteworthy. All our important wars, except that of 
1812, began in April; and generally the nineteenth of the month 
was the day that decided the issue of war or peace. April 19, 
1775: Battle of Lexington and Concord; first blood of the 
Revolution. April 19, 1861: Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
fired on at Baltimore; first blood of the Civil War. April 19, 
1898: Congress declares Cuba free and independent, and de- 
mands withdrawal of Spanish troops; this made war certain. 
April 6, 1917: Congress passed a declaration of war against 
Germany. 

While we have been treating several phases of history teach- 
ing, we have scarcely touched upon what is certainly the most 
important factor for success in this as in every other subject of 
the curriculum—the teacher. It goes without 
saying that the prospective history teacher 
should receive a very liberal amount of aca- 
demic and professional training, i. e., before going into the class- 
room to teach, he must know history and must also know how to 
teach history. But not every student is capable of receiving this 
academic and professional training, and hence it would seem the 
part of wisdom to demand of every prospective teacher that he 
submit to a brief period of practice teaching, 7. e., to be associated 
in the classroom with an experienced teacher, for thus it would be 
possible to discover whether the candidate for the profession 
possesses that indefinable something called the donum didacticum. 
Lacking this indispensable requisite for efficient teaching, the 
candidate should not be encouraged to take the long course of 
training necessary for every prospective history teacher. 


The Teacher 
of History. 
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Provided, however, that he has passed this preliminary test 
he should be given every opportunity in college and university 
to equip himself both with the knowledge required and the tech- 
nique of imparting it. The nature and extent of the academic 
requirements may be learned from the report on The Certification 
of High-School Teachers of History, made to the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in 1913. The most important of 
these requirements are the following: 


1—A college student intending to teach history in the high school should 
specialize enough to understand the scope of the subject, to know something 
of its methods and materials, and to be able to read independently and 
intelligently along the lines of his teaching. 


2—The prospective high-school history teacher should devote from one- 
fourth to one-third of his time in college to the study of history. 


3—In addition to the 25 to 40 points given to history proper, the pros- 
pective history teacher should devote some time to such closely related 
subjects as political economy, political science, and sociology. 


4—The history courses should include: (1) one or more elementary 
courses such as a survey of some European field, Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern, or English, and-a general course in American History to be re- 
quired of all prospective history teachers; (2) advanced courses covering 
the whole field of history or any section; (3) a pro-seminary course in 
which method and point of view are taught. 


5—The elementary courses should require not more than 12 points, the 
advanced courses about 20 points, and the pro-seminary not over 6 points. 


It may be said in passing that the proper place to specialize in 
history is in the university, and not in the college. Hand in 
hand with academic training and growth should go professional 
training and growth. This means that the prospective history 
teacher must devote some time to learning how to teach history 
before going out to practise on his helpless pupils. The most 
directly beneficial phase of the professional preparation of the 
teacher in training is practice teaching. School superintendents 
are of the opinion that “one semester of high-school practice 
teaching under a competent critic produces a more successful 
teacher than do two, three, or even four years of schoolroom 
experience of the teacher not so trained.”° 


15 Practice Teaching for Teachers of Secondary Schools, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 29, 1917, p. 35. 
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But academic and professional training alone will not suffice 
for effective teaching. A school superintendent justly says: 
“The most scholarly teachers, employing the most skillful 
methods, measured by coldly intellectual standards, must largely - 
fail to get desired results if they fail to bring or beget the right 
emotional atmosphere in the schoolroom. Emotional warmth is 
just as essential to the growth of ideas as physical warmth is to 
the growth of plants. Frost is as much to be avoided in the 
schoolroom as in the garden.” The following table summarises 
the results of an inquiry made among 253 high-school boys for 
the purpose of ascertaining the relative importance of what 
pupils call likable traits in their teachers: 


Qualities Rank Percentage of Frequency 
GUESS yo oice « Sata aero suena 1 56 
ICING CSS seaeic okt teey ae raster 2 51 
(Disciplines: «secretes 3 385 
patience’ ty.nu eo eee 4 26 
SSMS OH UENO Gok codn ee 5) 22 
Good Memper™...5.20..08es 6 19 
DOclabilitvecns eek aoe 7 17 
BnenatatiOnlnciun secede e oop 15 
Clearness of Explanation ... 9 15 


Professor Rolla M. Tryon, who is our chief guide in the 
present matter, asked 150 high-school graduates to describe the 
teacher who had helped them most to an appreciation and an 
understanding of history. In the tabulation of the responses to 
this request the following terms were used over and over again: 
astounding vitality, impartiality, broadmindedness, friendliness 
and kindness to everyone, desire to help, keen sense of humor, 
attractive personality, enthusiasm for the subject, power to inspire 
the class, ambition and energy, fairness and uprightness, truth- 
fulness and exactness, and a companionable disposition. 

It is said that about 42 per cent. of teachers fail in their 
initial year, and hence it is important for the prospective as well 
as the actual teacher-to study the causes of such failure. In 1915, 
Buellesfield made a study of causes of failure among teachers. 
There were included in this study 4,848 cases in 116 school 
systems, ‘The seven chief causes of failure in the order of im- 
portance were: weakness in discipline, lack of judgment, defici- 
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ency in scholarship, poor methods, daily preparation insufficient, 
lack of industry, and lack of sympathy. Most of these causes 
are, as we see, directly under one’s control, and consequently a 
self-inventory with the undesirable traits and characteristics dis- 
covered by Buellesfield clearly in mind, would in all probability 
be worth any teacher’s making. From data collected by Professor 
Tryon from high-school graduates it likewise appears that the 
teacher is the chief cause for the students’ failing to appreciate 
history. 

But it is equally important to know the causes of success in 
teaching, and on this subject we have Boyce’s study, Methods 
for Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency, published in the 14th Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education. From 
a table summarizing Boyce’s findings we learn that the following 
qualities rank high in the scale of values: definiteness and clear- 
ness of aim, skill in habit formation, skill in stimulating thought, 
choice of subject matter, and attention and response of the class. 
Towards the past the successful history teacher will have that 
attitude which is often called “historical-mindedness”; and im- 
partiality, sympathy, and imagination are the essential qualities 
that go to create that attitude.’° 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from all that has been said 
is that the history teacher must not only be well trained aca- 
demically and professionally before entering the schoolroom, but 
that he must grow along both lines so long as he wishes to do 
effective work. Hence he must do wide reading in his special 
subject, and be up to the minute in all that relates to his profes- 
sion. To this latter end he might either send one dollar to the 
Library of Congress, Card Section, with specifications as to the 
exact kind of information desired, and he will be informed 
periodically of all copyrighted material that is being published. 
Or he may rély on the bibliographies and book reviews of such 
magazines as The Historical Outlook (McKinley Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), formerly The History Teacher's Magazine. 
But this magazine is even for other reasons indispensable for 
every history teacher. 


16 Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, s. v. History. 
3 
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DISCUSSION. 


FR. BERNARD :—It certainly can not be denied that there is not any 
one textbook in history which gives complete satisfaction from every 
point of view. Especially is this true if we consider the part that the 

Franciscans have taken in history for seven hundred 
Textbooks years and the surprisingly meager attention they re- 
In History. ceive in our current textbooks. Still the suggestion 
that we should set about editing our own Franciscan textbook, seems to 
me a measure too radical when compared with the effect to be attained. We 
must bear in mind that history consists of the presentation of facts and the 
delineation of characters which had a deep influence in shaping the growth 
and the development of peoples and nations. A just synopsis of such 
events and characters must be controlled by the relative value each individual 
event and character has toward the whole. Now were we to set about 
compiling a textbook of our own, with the avowed purpose of bringing 
out into clearer light the Franciscan achievements of the past, we might 
easily and unconsciously be enticed to over-emphasize the value of what - 
the Franciscans have done; and thus mar the beauty of history by losing 
sight’ of its perspective. A textbook written along these lines might find 
favor with the Franciscans; would it prove satisfactory to others as well? 

The second plan suggested seems more satisfactory. - First of all let 
us agree as to which of the existing textbooks is best suited to our specific 
work. Then we may proceed to pick out the flaws in that particular 
textbook: portions which in the opinion of the majority of the professors 
engaged in the teaching of history, should be improved: sections, too, 
which either slight or entirely neglect the rdle which the Franciscan Order 
has played in history. Then let us bring these points to the notice of the 
author whose: textbook has been proclaimed the best on the market. If 
he is a lover of truth, he will act on them; and the result of his labor 
will be a textbook which is at once true to history, and at the same time 


just to the position which the Franciscans have maintained in the world’s 
development. 


FR. THEODOSIUS :—I beg to differ with Fr. Felix on the advisability 
of placing United States History at the end of the curriculum instead of 
at the beginning. 

My reasons for this are many. 
1. American boys ought to become acquainted with the 
facts of their home history at the start of their studies, 
because this is of vital importance to them. They are confronted at every 
step in their career with reference to United States History; they move 
in domestic historical surroundings; they will be considered as wanting, if 
they are not conversant with their native history, no matter how proficient 
they may be in the lore of other nations. ' 


American — 
History. 
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2a kt has been the custom of all peoples to begin with the study of their 
own particular history and afterwards to learn its place in the general 
history of the world.. 

3. It is far easier for students to learn their own history, being ac- 
quainted with its geography and monumental relics from childhood, than to 
begin with that of antiquity, which is a sealed book to them, both in 
nomenclature as well as in topography, not to mention its lack of practical 
interest. How few boys can memorize and retain the facts and outlandish 
names of ancient history? How few, as tyros, see its practical worth? 

Of course, from a theoretical standpoint it”is better to begin with the 
chronological development of human history from its source onward. 
This makes for logical sequence of events, no doubt, and illustrates the 
philosophy of history. But many things that appeal to us in theory do 
not work smoothly in practice. Our grade schowls are often lacking in 
supplying a working knowledge of our national history, which we must 
supplement, especially since some of our institutions take boys after the 
sixth or seventh grade, in order to safeguard their budding vocations, 
which run the risk of being blighted by the system of co-education pre- 
vailing even in the upper grades of the grammar schools. 

As to the argument that the most important subject of history, wiz., 
the particular history of one’s own country, should be held over until the 
student is sufficiently matured to do it proper justice —this can be easily 
satisfied by taking up the course of Civics with a general review of Amer- 
ican History in the sixth class. Repetition is considered the mistress of 
studies and will find‘ application also to history. ; 

Again it may be objected that the study of Latin and Greek classics 
begun in the first class postulates an acquaintance with the. history of the 
Romans and the Greeks, in order to understand properly the worth of 
great names mentioned in the Exercise Books and in the Authors. This, 
however, can be supplemented gradually by references from the professor 
and the study of the maps of antiquity, which serves to enliven the study. 

In my mind the particular history of one’s country precedes the general 
history of the world both as to utility and as to feasibility, and bears 
repetition at the end of the course with the study of Civics, which, with its 
references to politics and finances, can only be duly appreciated when the 
student knows his own history well and its proper place in the great mosaic 
of the history of the world. 


FR. BERNARD :—The plan of postponing the study of United States 
History and Civics to the latter part of the preparatory seminary course, 
appeals to me as much better than that of treating them first. My main 
reason for saying this is that the study of United States History combined 
with Civics is more difficult than that of general history, and in a way 
more important, too. One can readily understand that a student should be 
more conversant with the history of his own country’s development and 
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of the laws by which it is ruled, than he should be with that of other lands. 
If this familiarity with the story of his own land is to develop into anything 
like a second nature with the student; if it is to leave in the student’s soul 
a love for the land of his birth and a yearning to widen his knowledge 
by continued reading in later years, then that history must be taught when 
the mind is more mature and consequently better fitted to grasp and retain 
the lessons of the classroom. The flighty and giddy mind of the boy when 
he enters the preparatory seminary is quick to learn and quick to forget; 
the maturer mind of the more developed boy toward the end of his course, 
is perhaps slower, but propdrtionately more sure and retentive. 

I may add that of late years we have been following this plan in our 
Seminary at Santa Barbara, California, and have found it productive of 
good results. 


FR. FELIX:—I do not deny the force of the arguments advanced 
against taking up Ancient History first, but it would seem to me there are 
sufficient reasons for reconciling even the opponents of this order of study 
with what is the general demand of our State Departments of Education 
and Standardizing Agencies. Nor is our country alone in this policy, 
for, as Professor Henry Johnson shows in his book, The Teaching of 
History, pp. 104ff., the same course is demanded in the secondary schools 
of England, France, Italy, Belgium, Saxony, Prussia, and Austria, viz., 
that Ancient History be taken up before National History. The tradition 
of history teaching, meager as it is (Johnson, a pp. 91ff.), may also be 
adduced in favor of this demand. 

For some of the pedagogical reasons that may be given in favor of this 
policy, I shall refer you to the chapters in Dr. Willmann’s Science of Edu- 
catton, in which he treats of the organic world-view and the genetic course 
of study, for on both grounds does it seem desirable to follow in our course 
of study the order in which history has organically and genetically de- 
eloped. Aristotle tells us: “If you would study a thing perfectly, you 
must observe it in its growth and development.” Goethe says: “The youth 
must always begin anew at the beginning, and as an individual traverse 
the epochs of the world’s culture.’ And hence that course of history 
may be considered ideal in which the pupil can see the events succeeding 
one another in the same order in which they actually occurred. 

But some may object that this course of history will not appeal to the 
boy of fourteen years. Do we not read in the biographies of many great 
men that in their early boyhood they were thrilled with Plutarch’s Lives? 
Might it not be possible for a capable teacher of Ancient History to thrill 
his first year high-school boys with the same tales? Do not these tales 
of the golden age of long ago and of the lands so far away appeal to what 
Herbart calls the heroic emotions of the boy’s nature? I have pleasant 
memories of several little friends of mine, twelve years old, reading with 
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avidity books dealing with ancient history, and this mental pabulum is more 
wholesome for them than the namby-pamby fiction which some would seem 
to think the only proper food for our hopefuls in knickerbockers. 

Teachers of history were once upon a time unafraid of topics hoary with 
age, lists of dates and “old forgotten, far off things and battles long ago.” 
Now they must visualize, vitalize, and energize every period of man’s past. 
Hence we have in increasing numbers historical laboratories, historical 
museums, models, dramatizations of historical incidents, and the more 
elaborate and pretentious historical pageants. Is there not some danger lest 
in the subject of history as in so many others we do not afford sufficient 
opportunity for real work on the part of our pupils? 

Yet, after all, might it not, indeed, be easier to interest the boy in the 
deeds of the ancient Romans than in the history of the American negro or 
of Chinese and Japanese immigration? Is the boy mature enough to 
realize the importance of these subjects? 

Yet certain phases of Roman Constitutional History are likewise beyond 
the boy of fourteen; but it is less tragic to have the American cleric igno- 
rant of some phases of Ancient Constitutional History than to have him — 
in these days of state paternalism and of vanishing rights and liberties — 
ignorant of the spirit of American Constitutional History; and hence it 
may be argued that we must give our prospective priest and leader of 
American men and women the more important subject to study when his 
mind is more equal to the task. 

The. subject of correlating the language of Rome with the history 
of Rome—the term tribunus plebis, for example, embodies a whole 
chapter of Roman Constitutional History — would give us another source 
of arguments in favor of the present view, but enough has probably been 
said to show that we should, at the least, be slow in refusing to comply 
with what is now demanded so generally in this regard. 


FR. SALESIUS :—It is true that in most state institutions the study of 
Ancient and Medieval History precedes that of- United States History. 
Father Felix has told us that reasons are not wanting for such a procedure. 
But the reasons are not convincing as yet to the champions of the traditional 
arrangement, i. ¢., to study the history of our country during the first or 
second year of the high-school course and then only tackle Ancient and 
Medieval History. The advocates of this arrangement claim that in this 
way the student will be benefited more, which is, after all, the aim of all 
teaching. No branch is taught for its own sake, but for the sake of the cul- 
tural values that it can impart. . 

The claim that the traditional arrangement will benefit the student more 
is based on the following reasons: (1) Ancient History is in itself more 
difficult than United States History. The student is confronted by names 
of persons and places that he has never heard before. The historical 
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geography is still more weird and confusing. He actually finds himself 
transferred into a new world that does not bear the faintest resemblance 
to that wherein he has moved heretofore. Now these points can not be 
urged against the study of United States History in the first year of the 
seminary. The student has become acquainted with the names of the lead- 
ing historical actors and places during the years of his grammar schooling 
and he finds the historical and modern geography in perfect harmony. 
Why then make additional and unnecessary demands on the memory— 
generally not developed too generously — during the years when he must 
memorize the unfamiliar Latin and Greek vocables? Would it not be 
a safer pedagogical procedure to conmmence with the easier matter and 
tackle the more difficult when the carrying strength will be more propor- 
tioned to the load? (2) The mind of the average first year high-school 
student is as yet too immature and undeveloped to grasp a political situation, 
to form, as it were, a mental picture of a period for himself. And it will 
be an almost hopeless task for the teacher to bring in the most educative 
feature of historical teaching, i. ¢., the philosophy of history. This lack of 
maturity is to be emphasized all the more, because the modern textbooks 
of Ancient History are so abstract. The narrative of historical events, 
the detailed account of exploits is relegated to the background, if not 
-omitted entirely, and instead the student is regaled with lengthy sociological 
and ethnological discussions which are certainly very interesting for the 
professor, but which the student of fourteen summers finds about as in- 
teresting as a dissertation on trigonometry. (8) History has been em- 
bodied in our curriculum not for its own sake but on account of the 
influence that it can and should exert on our education and life. It should 
broaden our views, enable us to learn from the experience of others, and 
for the student it has this additional value that. it is a potent factor in the 
much-needed correlation of studies. This is the purpose of all history — 
national, general, and ecclesiastical. Mental culture is derived mainly from 
the study of the world’s best literature, and it would seem safe to say, that 
for the understanding of the latter the study of the world’s history is 
by far more important than the study of our national history, because 
Ancient and Medieval History covers the experience of: centuries, and not 
only of one nation but of a hundred, and treafs not only of their national 
expansion and wars, but also of their intellectual life as revealed in their 
art and literature. A due regard for the history of world-civilization will 
engender a-certain cosmopolitan world-view making us feel kith and kin 
with the whole world. A small dose of this cosmopolitan spirit will 
harm no one, especially in these days of over-emphasized nationalism 
which at times invades even the ranks of the clergy. 

This plea to have the study of Ancient and Medieval History preceded 
by United States History is made only in behalf of the preparatory semi- 
naries. There are reasons why the State should insist that the graduate 
of the high school review the history of his country once more before 
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going out into life. The State does not teach religion, and so well-meaning 
educators frantically cling to anything and everything that looks like a 
substitute for character building; that will make the young American a 
law-abiding, patriotic, and unselfish citizen. It is for this reason that they 
hold up to him the heroic models of American History. The preparatory 
seminary is more fortunately situated. It does not have to feed its wards 
on substitutes in order to impart to them a sense of duty and high-minded 
patriotism; it can give them the whole-wheat bread of religion. But this 
does not mean.that we disdain the auxiliary help of national history. No, 
all or nearly all preparatory seminaries have a course in Civics in their 
curriculum. Let, therefore, such as have no other motives for patriotism 
except their history, stress nationalism to the snapping point. The pre- 
paratory seminary has no need of such stressing and it will, in my humble 
opinion, accomplish more for the candidate of the priesthood if it trains 
him not only to be a minister of the Catholic religion, but gives him 
likewise a due appreciation of catholic civilization. 


FR. DAVID :—Church History can not be taught to any appreciable 
extent either in the high school or in the first two years of college, since 
the curriculum of these years is even now overcrowded. The question 

therefore might be asked, whether Church History should 
Church be assigned to the course of Philosophy or to that of Theology, 
History. or should have a place in the curriculum of both courses. 

Before proceeding further I should like to recall to your minds that. this 
subject was taken up by the Franciscan Educational Conference in its 
meeting at St. Louis in 1919. In a learned paper entitled “The Curriculum 
of Theology,’ the History of the Church is allotted to the course of 
Theology, because, as the writer stated, the subject can be better understood 
and appreciated when the student is occupied with Theology. The plan 
for the course of Theology tentatively adopted by the St, Louis Con- 
ference coincides with that suggested in the paper just read. 

Now I am sure the Conference in 1919 had no intention of closing the 
question. There is certainly room for a considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to it, and hence it can not be taken amiss if I advocate a plan fret 
is not entirely in accord with that endorsed at St. Louis. 

Ecclesiastical History embraces particularly these branches which are 
rated as Theological subjects: the History of the Church, Patrology, and 
the History of Dogma. Though a distinct course in the History of Dogma 
is desirable, as it would be of great advantage to the student, it is not 
necessary, for it can be sufficiently treated in connection with Patrology, 
and more especially in connection with the History of the Church. Patrol- 
ogy, however, should have a distinct place in the course of Theology, for the 
theological student should learn to love the Fathers of the Faith, to draw 
copiously from the intellectual treasures that they have bequeathed to pos- 
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terity, and to imitate them in their zeal for the defense and spread of 
orthodox doctrine. The course of Patrology should, it seems to me, extend 
over the first vear of Theology; and at least one period a week, and if 
possible two periods should. be devoted to it. It belongs to the curriculum 
of the first year because of its importance in the study of Fundamental 
Theology and as a preparation for the course in Special Dogma. 

Coming now to the History of the Church, it seems to me that while it 
properly belongs to the curriculum of Theology, it should not be confined 
to it. I think that one and even two periods a week could and should 
be devoted to this subject during the years of Philosophy, or during the 
last two years if three years are given to Philosophy. In the paper referred 
to before I find these words: “We should be careful not to overburden the 
curriculum of Philosophy, not only because of the intensive mental appli- 
cation demanded of the student, but also because of the danger of dis- 
turbing the usually somewhat irascible temperaments of the professors of 
this course.” I doubt whether the author of these words intended the 
second reason to be taken seriously, and hence it may be passed over without 
further consideration. As to the first reason, I should regard the intensive 
mental application as a reason for beginning the study of Church History 
during the course of Philosophy, and should consider it beneficial and quite 
agreeable to the student to turn from the abstractions of Philosophy to the 
concrete realities of the History of the Church. But particularly does it 
seem advisable to bring Church History into the curriculum of the students 
of Philosophy because of its bearing upon Fundamental Theology. Nor 
ought anyone to say that the professor of Apologetics should take over 
those points of Church History which bear on his subject, because Apolo- 
getics and the other Dogmatic Treatises of Fundamental Theology furnish 
ample material for his lectures, and no time is left for a thorough study 
of historical questions. 

I should therefore suggest that a part of Church History, for instance, 
from the beginning of the Church down to the time of Charlemagne, be 
taught codrdinately during two years of the philosophical course. The 
remaining part, down to the present day could be taught codrdinately during 
the first three years of Theology. A Seminar of Church History might be 
introduced in the fourth year of Theology with great benefit to the stu- 
dents. If it is desired to finish the course of Church History in the third 
year of Theology, seminar work could be done incidentally during this year 
of the regular course, or the regular course could be finished in the second 
year of Theology so as to leave the third for the Seminar. 
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Fr, ZEPHYRIN ENGELHARDT, O. F. M. 


LL HEALTH, advanced age, and the pressure of work that 
could not be postponed, would have been ample justification 
for declining the honor of preparing an essay for the Franciscan 
Educational Conference on a subject so vast and complex. The 
kindly invitation, however, came from the Rev. Fr. Rector of the 
Alma Mater to which the writer with seven fellow students bade 
farewell in order to petition for the habit of our Father St. 
Francis just fifty years ago. Good Fr. Urban could scarcely 
have had this circumstance in mind at the time he made his 
request. It was the first request from the Institution to which 
the writer owes everything, inasmuch as St. Francis’ College, 
Cincinnati, equipped him for the road that led to the goal so 
ardently desired. How could he forget? Here he faced an 
obligation that must not be shirked, not to speak of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference in the success of which every Friar shou!d 
take a deep interest. The Rev. Fathers will appreciate the situa- 
tion, and will pardon my presumption in attempting to enlighten 
them on a matter on which they as experts could shed a brighter 
light and in a more entertaining way. 


In the absence of any suitable work from which to gather 
information, the writer will be compelled to fall back upon his 
own long experience which evolved the method he employs in 
the writing of history, and which is herewith stated for the 
consideration of the Conference. As intimated, the subject 
allotted embraces far more than could be treated with any degree 
of thoroughness in an address of ordinary duration. Never- 
theless, the writer hopes to cover the ground sufficiently for all 
practical purposes. 

Let us first arrive at a clear conception of what is meant by 
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history. Briefly, it is the truthful record or account of past 
events. It comprises persons, places, things in every department 

of human knowledge and activity. Hence there 
Meaning of may be as many different histories as there are 
History. different branches of knowledge and different 
phases of life. All may be treated with regard to time, place, and 
characteristics, as all have a past. All human activities, and all 
that happens on earth, in a large or a small degree influence the 
affairs of the world, and these may be regarded as pertaining 
either to the spiritual or ecclesiastical order, or to the material or 
political order. Hence they may be dealt with in two grand 
divisions, or under two chief heads—Ecclesiastical or Church 
History and Secular or Political History. Each may be de- 
scribed as embracing the whole period of the human race, and 
then the General History will result. Each again may be re- 
stricted to particular races or countries, and this will give us the 
National History. The narrative may confine itself to localities, 
and then we shall have the Local History with all its details. 
Individuals also may be made the subject of a historical treatise, 
and then we shall have Biography. 

The methods now employed in progressive historical circles 
or schools differ radically from those in vogue during the last four 
centuries. The writing of history during that period resembles 
a conspiracy against truth, in that authors 
appear to have agreed, whether wittingly or 


unwittingly, to suppress anything that fay- 
ored the Catholic Church. If that was not possible they im- 


pugned her motives or blamed her for the misdeeds of individual 
Catholics, notwithstanding that such individuals acted plainly 
in violation of her doctrines or commands. The authors pleaded 
like attorneys for one side or the other, rather than as impartial 
judges. The result was a wholesale perversion of the truth. 
This system of manufacturing history still continues with the 
enemies of the Church and of her institutions. They simply re- 
fuse to inform themselves lest they discover the truth where they 
appear determined it should not be found. In consequence the 
works of such authors, or the lectures of such professors, teem 


Perversion of 
Historical Truth. 
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with misrepresentations about Mother Church, her doctrines, and 
her aims. 


Contact with educated Catholics and personal research has at 
last produced a revulsion-in the minds of sincere non-Catholic 
historians. Thoughtful men and women have felt that the mon- 
strous tales circulated about the Church and her doctrines could 
not be true. They are sick and tired of the stories continually 
printed in popular histories. They want to know the truth. For- 
merly non-Catholic readers and students accepted as a matter 
of course whatever appeared in print or was delivered in the 
lecture room against the Catholic Church. The more enlightened 
and honest thinkers now hesitate. They now ask the simple 
question that should have been asked during the last four hundred _ 
years: “Is it true?” and then endeavor to reach the facts through 
personal investigation. To their dismay they usually discover 
that they have been misled. 

Thus it has come to pass that historical writers who value their 
reputation for veracity, fairness, and candor, have grown careful 
about their statements. Indeed, the tendency is to go to the 

other extreme. Formerly students of history, and 
Reform of the readers of history, would inquire: ‘What 
Historical does the author of the book say?” At present, 
Se with the best historical scholars no man’s word is 
accepted as final, unless he has demonstrated his veracity, accur- 
acy, and personal research. The question with scholars now is: 
“What are his authorities?” People have been deceived so egreg- 
iously and so often that they have become skeptic. They want 
to know on what an author or professor bases his assertions. 
Hence, unless the sources are indicated, all statements are viewed 
with suspicion. For the Church of God this reaction in the writing 
of history must be hailed with satisfaction. Personal examina- 
tion will redound to her honor. All she desires is.that her doc- 
trines and aims and methods be known. With those who search 
sincerely for historical truth the result can not be in doubt. At 
the very least, they will not join those who make it a practice 
of vilifying or belittling the efforts of God’s Church for the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of man. 
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On the Catholic side, too, although not through malice, errors 
were committed. Catholic authors refrained from wilfully dis- ~ 
torting the facts or from perverting the truth, but they frequently 

failed to tell the whole truth. Under the mistaken 
Proper notion that the recital of what was disedifying or 
Attitude of .candalous in members of the Church would be 
SE uncharitable, or might injure the cause of Mother 

Church, Catholic writers would suppress such dis- 
agreeable facts. It would, indeed, be uncharitable to reveal any 
unknown misdeed which had no bearing whatever on the course 
of events, and which would contribute nothing toward a better 
understanding of a case or situation. When, however, such an 
act or wrong did influence the course of events or the conduct of 
individuals, then it belongs to history, and it would be wrong to 
suppress it, no matter how high the person stood in the Church 
or in society. Here the instruction of Pope Leo XIII. must 
govern the writer of history. “It is the first law of history,” 
says the Pope, “not to dare to say anything that is false; and 
then not to dare to suppress anything that is true.” 

A striking example in the Gospel of St. John illustrates what 
is meant here, and what is the duty of the historian in the 
premises. All the Evangelists relate the fall of Peter, notwith- 
standing that he was of the company of Jesus. All the Evange- 
lists likewise report the treachery of Judas although he was an 
apostle and had moved in the society of Jesus for more than three 
years. In his case, however, something was still lacking. It 
was important to know what led Judas to betray his Divine 
Master. Greed, to be sure; but was that the effect of a sudden 
impulse, or was it a habit? It seems that none of his companions 
save John, knew the extent of his depravity. John might have 
hesitated to reveal the real cause on the ground that no one else 
was aware of it, and that it would therefore be uncharitable to 
mention what in the end brought Judas to seek even self-destruc- 
tion. In this instance, however, it was material to know the 
whole truth in order to comprehend how even an apostle could 
fall so low as to commit the blackest crime in history. So John; 
the very apostle of charity, the gentle St. John, like a true his- 
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torian, supplied the missing link in the narrative. “Why was not 
this ointment sold for 300 pence, and given to the poor? Now 
he (Judas) said this, not because he cared for the poor, but 
because he was a thief, and having the purse, carried the things 
that were put therein.” (John xii, 5, 6.) John not only reported 
the real cause, but passed judgment, just as the historian, who 
must study cause and effect, is expected to do for the information 
of the readers. Judas may have had other faults, but as they 
were immaterial to the case, St. John omits them. By inference, 
however, it may be said that Judas was a consummate hypocrite, 
besides being guilty of repeated peculations. 


Hence it is false charity to suppress anything that influenced 
the course of events, because such action prefers the interests of 
individuals to the interests of the Church or the State, or the 
common welfare. Whatever it be that is amiss, it should be given 
its proper historical setting and then stated truthfully. The con- 
sequence will be that dispassionate students of history will see 
clearly that the misdeed of a member of the Church, for instance, 
was the effect of total disregard of her teachings or commands. 
In this way it will be rendered impossible for the enemies of 
Mother Church to make capital out of the matter. Furthermore, 
such treatment of historical incidents will cause the account to be 
accurate and complete, two qualities which a genuine history must 
possess to insure confidence in the student who is hungry for the 
truth. 

No amount of verbiage, no flights of brilliant oratory, no fas- 
.cinating description, will compensate for the lack of accuracy 
and completeness in the presentation of the facts of history. The 
very object of writing history is to offer information with regard 
to all that happened in connection with a given subject. No one 
will be content with a partial or defective statement that would 
not hold good in a court of law. In order to insure accuracy 
and completeness, particular care must be exercised in the matter 
of dates, localities, and names. Every incident should be accom- 
panied by the correct date, and the place should be pointed out 
as exactly as possible. With regard to individuals, the names, 
station in society, office or rank in the Church or in the State, 
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family connections, aims, deeds, resources, etc., should be accur- 
ately stated. If these details are not forthcoming, the historian 
will endeavor to elucidate persons, places, and things in connection 
with other incidents and localities. Such care for accuracy will 
add materially to clearness, another most desirable feature of a 
good history. Much more might be said on this point, but we 
must hurry on to more important requisites. 


Unless the historical work is based on the facts of the past, it 
is worthless. Hence it is necessary to know the Sources of His- 
tory whence the material for writing history must be secured. 

They are not of equal value, wherefore it will be 
Use of necessary to qualify them. 1. Original Documents 
Historical a+ the most important source. They comprise all 
Sources. : : : Saat 

Official Papers of those in authority, ecclesiastical 
or secular, such as Reports, Letters, etc. They are found in the 
various archives of the Church or the State, in the archives of 
dioceses and of religious Orders, in the libraries of the several 
states, etc. The richest collection of such documents is in the 
Palacio Nacional, Mexico, where 35,000 bound volumes of man- 
uscripts contain immense material for the histories of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and of course for histories 
concerning the past.of Mexico itself. Of equal documentary 
value, and rich in historical material, are the Baptismal, Burial, 
and Marriage Registers of the old Indian Missions both in 
Mexico and in the Spanish belt of the United States. They date 
back, some of them, to the times of Hernando Cortés. The 
writer saw, in 1905, the old Mission Registers of Huejocingo, 
sixteen leagues from the Capital, the place where Fr. Juan de 
' Padilla, O. F. M., was stationed before he joined the Coronado 
Expedition into New Mexico. He was killed in the heart of the 
United, States seventy-eight years before the so-called Pilgrim 
Fathers occupied a spot on the Atlantic Coast. Even in our coun- 
try, at St. Augustine, Florida, there is a full set of Parish Regis- 
ters which were begun in February, 1594, twenty-six years before 
the same Pilgrims set up their colony. These Baptismal, Burial, 
and Marriage Registers are the oldest in the United States. 
The writer was fortunate. enough to transcribe what he wanted 
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from these priceless Spanish records early in 1909. They are 
kept in the Archives of the Bishop of St. Augustine. 

2. Next in value are unofficial letters and other writings of 
contemporary individuals. 

3.. Then follow printed works based on the early official 
documents by contemporary authors. In Mexico the books of this 
class were quite numerous. The standard Franciscan historians 
are Brother Pedro de Gante, Fr. Bernardino Sahagun, Fr. Ger6é- 
nimo Mendieta, Fr. Juan Torquemada, Fr. Antonio Tello, Fr. 
Zarate de Salmeron, Fr. Augustin de Vetancurt, Fr. Isidoro Espi- 
nosa, and Fr. Juan Arricivita. The two last-named are the 
standard authorities on Texas, while Salmeron and Vetancurt are 
valuable for the early history of New Mexico. 

4. All works of a later period. Such material, however, 
must be critically examined. The credibility of the authors must 
be demonstrated, for instance, whether they could know the 
facts they report or describe, whether they were willing to report 
the truth, and finally whether on close examination their state- 
ments agree with the facts known from other sources.. A simple 
method for testing the credibility and worth of an author and his 
works are the questions recommended to students of oratory or 
sacred eloquence: Quis? Quid? Ubi? Quibus Auxiliis? Cur? 
Quomodo? Quando? A writer who with his works passes this 
examination satisfactorily, may be regarded as an authority in his 
line. 

The last remark introduces the second factor implied in the 
subject allotted: History will not be written without a writer; 
nor is every one capable of wielding a pen qualified to write history 

of the nature described. It is said, ““Poeta nascitur, 
Qualities QOrator fit.” Both statements may be applied to the 
of the : true historian. He must possess an inborn taste for 
Historian. _. 7 hh 

history, and he must be endowed with patient de- 
termination, because he will encounter -difficulties that will tax 
his courage and ability to the utmost. This accounts for the fact 
that there are so very few real historians. Poets'are numerous, 
more numerous are story-tellers, and there is no lack of orators; 
but true historians are exceedingly rare. Let itbe understood 
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that by historians we mean writers who base their statements 
altogether on documentary evidence, or on authorities that availed 
themselves of documentary material. In this sense the following 
qualifications are indispensable in the writer who starts out to 
compile a real history, a real account of past events as they hap- 
pened with their causes and effects. 

1. A knowledge of the History of the World, especially 
Church History. This is not demanding anything extraordinary, 
since every theological student acquires this knowledge in the 
ordinary course of his studies. 

2. A close acquaintance with the geography, history, people, 
government, and ecclesiastical affairs of the country about which 
he essays to write with authority. Unless the historical writer 
knows these things from personal observation, he will resemble ° 
a photographer who attempts to take a scene in the twilight. 
Documents alone will not suffice, for they must be interpreted 
in the light of the actual state of affairs. At best, such an author 
will be what is not inaptly called an “armchair historian.” More 
particularly with regard to the affairs of the Church must the 
historian be well informed, because the situation, for instance, 
under Spanish rule was and is entirely different from what we 
are accustomed to in the United States. In Spanish America, 
which included Florida, Texas, Arizona, California, Utah, and a 
part of Colorado, the so-called union of State and Church ob- 
tained. During the Ages of Faith this quite natural union of the 
temporal and spiritual powers begot a beautiful idea. It was 
likened to a marriage, the Church representing the wife and the 
king holding the position of husband, both on an equality, yet each 
supreme in the respective sphere. The arrangement operated well 
enough while the king or government continued of one mind with 
the Church, in a word, while he remained a faithful spouse. © 
When, however, the rulers grew unfaithful to their obligations, 
even turned infidel, and claimed the right to either divorce or en- 
slave the Church, then such a union ceased to be a Christian mar- 
riage. At best it could be nothing more than a mixed matriage, - 
a state which Mother Church abhors for her children; and surely 
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could not be expected to submit to herself. The former indis- 
soluble union, therefore, gave way to a mere bargain between the 
Church and the selfish politicians, who claim to constitute the 
State. The unprincipled politicians demand the lion’s share of 
the bargain, while Mother Church endeavors to secure but the 
God-given right to teach whatsoever her Divine Master has en- 
trusted to her. 


Here is one phase of Church History which the historian must 
understand well while he endeavors to present past events in the 
countries that once belonged to Spain, because he will meet it at 
every turn. The question is ventilated at length in the second 
volume of The Missions and Missionaries of California under 
the head of Patronato or Royal Patronage. 

3. A knowledge of philosophy, notably of logic, is essential, 
otherwise the historian’s deductions will be faulty; for the his- 
torian is not a mere chronicler; he is expected to discover and 
state the cause of an effect. In this respect and so far as observed 
by the writer, the output of professors and lecturers. from various 
State institutions of learning prove remarkably defective. One 
can not help wondering on what grounds they secured the tit e of 
Doctors of Philosophy. Their illogical reasoning is especially in 
evidence when they endeavor to make history tell against the 
Catholic Church. 

4. If an author intends to deal with Church History, he 
should be a theologian, for at every turn he will be confronted 
with circumstances, happenings, or conditions that touch upon 
doctrine, morals, ascetics, or liturgy. If he writes about the Mis- 
sions, notably Indian Missions, he should be a Religious ; for, gen- 
erally, Missions were established and maintained by Religious 
Orders. This supplies him with a kind of sixth sense which aids 
him in ascertaining what actually occurred or would have oc- 
curred under certain circumstances, when no documents on the 
subject are extant, or when they are obscure, as frequently is the 
case, because the original authors often presuppose the requisite 
knowledge in the readers. Thus it is clear that for a non-Cath- 
olic writer it would be a foolhardy undertaking to attempt to 
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compile an accurate history, for instance, of countries formerly 
under Spanish dominion, or about the Missions of the Church. 
No matter how honest and sincere such a writer might be, he 
would behold the situation from the outside, and so would be in 
the position of one who views an artistic group in a stained glass 
window from the reverse side. Yet that is what numberless non- 
Catholic writers have done for the last four hundred years. No 
wonder that the descriptions they fabricated were nothing but 
caricatures. 

5. A knowledge of the language in which the documents . 
were written is another requisite. That is self-evident. The best 
way to acquire the language is to live, for a year at least, among 
the people who speak the idiom of the documents. That together 
with the study of the grammar will enable the prospective his- 
torian to understand what was written or printed, provided that 
he is equipped as already noted. 

6. He must be an uncompromising lover of truth, and de- 
termined to set forth what the sources relate, regardless of party, 
friends, or foes; for he must take the part of an impartial judge 
who weighs and sifts the evidence, and decides accordingly. On 
this subject a critic, whose name the writer unfortunately can not 
recall, remarks quite correctly: “The historian must pass judg- 
ment and give an estimate of character in consistency with facts 
and circumstances. The mere chronicling of facts is not history; 
the historian must deliver judgment. His skill and credibility will 
chiefly lie in giving an honest judgment fitting closest to the mate- 
rial at his disposal and in keeping with the conditions of the sub- 
ject about whom he is to decide.” To assist him in ascertaining 
all the facts and thus arriving at a just judgment, the historian 
may adopt the line of questions suggested above: Quis? Quid? 
Ubie . ete: 


7. Painstaking research; for the historian is expected to offer 
full information. This he can not do unless he has collected every- 
thing available on the question at issue. 

8. Honesty. Quotations and translations must be scrupu- 
lously accurate. Even though no higher motive impel him, the 
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historian should remember that there are others who may go over 
the same ground. At all events, he should never fail to give the 


references so that any student or reader may verify the state- 
ments. 


9. Justice and fairness. The historian will occasionally have 
to avail himself of the works of other authors in order to cor- 
roborate or complete his own narrative, or for any other purpose. 
In that case a writer should render due credit by naming the 
author and work, and stating the chapter and page; for it must 
be presumed that the matter copied cost the author time and labor. 


10. Courage to expose and correct misstatements. It would 
be a comparatively easy and pleasant task if we could confine 
ourselves to relating the events of the past; but for the last four 
hundred years—ever since “Satan’s Copy of Christianity’, as 
Father Faber puts it, began to circulate in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury—history has the appearance of a conspiracy against truth. 
Misrepresentations and misstatements against the Church of God 
abound. They must never be permitted to pass unanswered and 
uncontradicted; more than that, they must be disproved, and ~ 
their authors discredited. All this requires much time and pains- 
taking research. In this connection the author of “Why is His- 
tory Re-written?” The North American Review, of February, 
1912, observes: “It is little less than tragic that so many his- 
torians able to reconstruct the past aright are forced to spend a 
large part of their lives in attempting to correct the errors made by 
careless, indifferent, ignorant writers who pose as historians.” 
Nowhere this remark applies so well as to the past historical out- 
put of California. The writer of this paper could tell a long story 
about the difficulties he encountered in his efforts to bring out the 
whole truth regarding the missions and missionaries. Not mere 
carelessness and ignorance, but malice had buried the Friars under 
such a mountain of calumny and infamy, that when the second 
volume appeared a critic, who commended the work and its 
author most favorably in The American Historical Review, New 
York, deemed it necessary to compassionate the author for having 
to bear the heavy load of clearing his brethren. When, however, 
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a few years later the fourth volume appeared, another critic in 
the same influential Review, a professor of the University of 
California, likewise acknowledged the worth of this and the pre- 
ceding volumes, but closed with the remark that the Father might 
have dealt more charitably with the enemies of his Order. Plainly 
the critic was disappointed that the reputation of the Franciscan 
missionaries came out untarnished. To clear his brethren was 
not at all a heavy task for the writer; nor was it necessary to 
stain the pages of his Mission History by dwelling on the private 
lives of the despoilers of the Missions or of their abettors. The 
documentary evidence needed but to be brought out to accomplish 
the discomfiture of the enemies. Such is the situation today in 
that part of the country. “Most men recognize now,” writes 
The Missionary, October, 1919, “that the Spanish Monks (Friars) 
were outrageously calumniated. The individual faults of some 
of them were only specks upon a noble record. Their heroism 
and their achievements are being appreciated now by all who 
have been brought into touch with the conditions of country and 
people which they dealt with so successfully. Their success was 
astonishing.” 

11. Intense love for Mother Church is a further requisite 
of the Catholic historian. Her honor and interest should, indeed, 
be the impelling motive for undertaking such a task at all; for 
without her the Religious has no standing whatever. The various 
Orders are but so many divisions in the great spiritual army 
of the Church of Christ. So the historian will gladly acknowledge 
the services of other Orders as though they were those of his 
own. “Dum omni modo... Christus annuncietur.” (Phil. I, 18.) 
It is not necessary to speak of the Church directly, except when 
her teachings are assailed or her aims and methods impugned. 
The historian need but state the activities of her children in the 
past truthfully and scientifically. Her glorification follows as a 
consequence. 

12. Unselfishness is the last but not least quality that should 
adorn the Catholic historian. He should forget self and self- 
interest altogether. He should aim at veracity, accuracy, and 
completeness, and his motive should be-the one pointed out in the 
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preceding paragraph. The secular writer may labor for gain or 
for fame. With him it is legitimate; but with the Religious the 
consequences would likely be disastrous, not only for himself, 
but for the reliability of his work. He would desire to please, 
and then sad havoc would result among adverbs and adjectives. 
Superlatives would abound, when the positive is hardly justifi- 
able. In translating, words would be chosen, not because they 
are the English equivalent, but because they sound more agree- 
able. In short, he would endeavor to shine for brilliancy of ex- 
pression, rather than for accuracy. Such fame would be short- 
lived, because the student, seeking exact and full information, 
would ere long detect the animus beneath it all and distrust and 
despise the author. 


A greater latitude of expression and description is permissible 
in what are called Popular Histories. The personality of the 
compiler may stand out more conspicuously; for he relates the 
facts in his own words and without much reference 
to authorities. He may cover a page or more with 
the material found with the documentary historian 
in a small paragraph. So long as he does not distort the facts, 
his work may result in much good as it disseminates historical 


Popular 
Histories. 


truths among people who will not read anything serious. The 
trouble with such historical creations is that their authors gen- 
erally play fast and loose with historical facts. Hence it is that 
at present such popular histories are exceedingly unpopular with 
people who look for information, and that is the case, too, even 
if the author be a professor of history. Thus a non-Catholic lady 
comp:ained in a letter to the writer about The History of Califor- 
nia but lately published by a professor of history at the University 
of California. She had no use for the book, and was disgusted 
with it. The work was written in the usual popular style, and 
teemed with statements that were remarkable coming from a man 
who had the documentary evidence within less than one hundred 
feet of his desk. The lady was given the volume on the Mission 
San Luis Rey. Shortly after the recipient informed the writer 
that she had read the book three times, and wanted the next 
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volume as soon as published. This is no isolated case. Another 
non-Catholic lady, herself the author of an excellent work on 
Mission Architecture, informed the writer that she was hungry 
for more. Hence it is that we have orders for all future volumes 
not only from non-Catholic readers, but from the non-Catholic 
trade. 

What amazed the writer was the sale his bulky works found, 
and the reception they met with at the hands of the non-Catholic 
lovers of history. The edition of 1,500 copies of the first volume 
of The Missions was exhausted in twelve years. 
The same number of copies of the second and 
third volumes has dwindled to about one hun- 
dred and two hundred, respectively. If there are more copies 
of the fourth volume left, it is because it was published much 
later, and the author could no longer attend to the sale; for that 
task too devolved upon him in addition to collecting the material 
and compiling the books. At first the writer hesitated to ap- 
proach non-Catholic seats of learning; but the works found grace 
in the eyes of historical critics, and now they may be consulted 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, etc., and no complaint 
or challenge had to be registered in all these years. This goes 
to show that it is not necessary to cater to the taste of any one 
so far as concerns the field of history. Students are eager for 
works that present information truthfully and intelligently, even 
if such information come from a poor Friar of St. Francis. 

Much more could be added, and many more useful hints might 
be incorporated, on the subject of writing history ; but from what 
has been said it must be evident that the task of a true historian 
is not light; that it requires many years to equip oneself in order 
to do it justice; and that even then it would be unwise to attempt 
to cover more ground than one can cultivate. If the historian 
aims at accuracy and comprehensiveness, he will confine his ef- 
forts to one province, country, or field at a time, in either the 
ecclesiastical or secular sphere. Otherwise he may, indeed, go 
over a wider extent, but in a superficial way as will never appeal 
to the genuine historian. 


Experiences 
of the Writer. 
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A complete documentary history of the sons and daughters 
of St. Francis in the United States, dating from the earliest years 
and continued to the present time, would be a fertile source of 

inspiration, and of much benefit to Mother 
History of the Church. Even a popular history after the 
Friars in style of the Spanish works of Espinosa, Arri- 
America and ate : ‘ ; 
iGanada. civita, Mendieta, etc., which were written for 

edification, would be of great benefit for the 
epdren of St. Francis, notably the Tertiaries. The task of com- 
piling such a volume, or such volumes, would not now be so dif- 
ficult. The future historian need not wade through such a mass 
of undigested Spanish material as fell to the lot of the writer of 
this essay. He could utilize all that has been published on Cal- 
ifornia. On New Mexico, another Franciscan territory, a great 
mass of documentary material has been collected. It will be re- 
membered that three Friars laid down their lives for the Faith 
in this region in 1542. Its history, down to the year 1680, has 
been published in the Franciscan Herald. It should be recast and 
amplified scientifically, and published in book form. The archives 
in Old Mexico, however, would have to be searched for more de- 
tails for the period named and for the subsequent years down to 
1846. Professor Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, has published a very good guide, which would be of much 
assistance in writing on Mexico. For the second period, however, 
the historian would have to possess exceptional ability, deep piety, 
tact, and courage. 

The archives of Spain would have to be searched for more 
material on the history of Florida. Although the ground was 
covered in the Franciscan Herald, the narrative was far from 
complete. There is nothing in Cuba, although Florida and Cuba 
for two centuries formed the Franciscan Province of Santa 
Helena. Only the Parish Registers at St. Augustine are com- 
plete. This missionary history must be regarded as especially 
glorious for the sons of St. Francis on account of the large num- 
ber of Indian Missions, Indian converts, and Seraphic martyrs. 
All was destroyed through English fanaticism. 
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Texas also has-been written up for the Franciscan Herald, 
but there is much lacking. A search in the archives of Mexico 
would be necessary to make the account complete, before it could 
be issued in book form. Prof. Bolton has devoted much study 
to the Missions in Texas, and has published a part of his dis- 
coveries in a work entitled Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The files of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, ot the 
University of Texas, contain precious historical material on the 
Missions of Texas. It will be recalled that Texas and California 
are, in a very special sense, Franciscan territory. It seems the 
Missions influenced and still influence the scholars of both States. 
At all events, the gentlemen engaged on historical subjects at 
Austin, and, since Prof. Bolton is the dean, the professors of 
American History, with one exception, at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, have endeavored to be fair to the Catholic Church and 
her missionaries. 


Outside the former Spanish territory there is not much Fran- 
ciscan activity to be recorded for the early days. A few English 
Franciscans joined the Jesuits in Maryland for some years, but 
the record is scant. In Louisiana some Capuchins labored at New 
Orleans, but of their labors little is known. 


Here and there in other parts of the United States a Fran- 
ciscan turns up, but as the Friars used no initials it is not clear 
to what branches of the Order they belonged, and even so not 
much has been recorded concerning them. The most prominent 
Irish Franciscan was the first Bishop of Philadelphia, Rt. Rev. 
Michael Egan, D. D., consecrated October 28, 1810. He died 
July 22, 1814. A Life of him was published by the late Martin 
I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia. 


In Maine, the Capuchin Fathers did laudable work under ad- 
verse conditions, as we learn from the account published by Fr. 
John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap., The Capuchins in Acadia and 
Maine, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
Phuadeiphia, Pa. Vol.. XXVIII, Nosie3: and 4: Velaxcx Vill. 
No. 1. 


In Canada, the Belgian Franciscans, then called Recollects, 
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were the first missionaries, and their activities have been described 
by Frere Segard. As Canada will be represented at the Con- 
ference, the Fathers from there will be in a position to supply the 
desired information. They can also relate all about Fr. Hennepin, 
his journey to the West, his discovery of St. Anthony’s Falls, 
and his voyage down the Mississippi River. Recollects were sta- 
tioned at Detroit in the early days, but this is a matter which also 
pertains to the Canadian Fathers. 


The modern history of the Friars begins with the founding 
of the first house at Cincinnati. in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The Friars of the several Provinces will be able 
to furnish the authentic details. Wherefore the writer will close 
with his best wishes for the success of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. SIMON JOSEPH:--I wish to avail myself of the invitation so 
kindly extended by Fr. Zephyrin to the Canadian Friars to add a point 
or two concerning our history in Canada. Fr. Zephyrin’s mention of Fr. 

. Hennepin recalls an incident of how historical facts 
French Friars are distorted. Some time ago I saw a picture repre- 
In Canada. senting Fr. Hennepin as the discoverer of St. Anthony’s 
Falls, but dressed in the habit of another religious Order. However, I 
should here like to correct a statement made in the paper read. Fr. Zephyrin 
creates the impression as though the Belgian Friars had been the first mis- 
sionaries in Canada, whereas as a matter of fact, Fr. Hennepin was the 
only Belgian Friar in the early history of the Order in Canada, all the other 
early missionaries being French. The first Franciscan Missionaries came 
from the Province of St. Denis (Paris) and sailed from Houfleur, France, 
on April 24, 1615. My authority is the “Histoire du Canada,” by the 
thoroughly reliable Recollect historian, Frere Segard. 


FR. SALESIUS :—Father Engelhardt has treated the subject of his paper 
so well that a discussion of it can but consist in commending its various 
good points. 

atest: But it may not be out of place to call attention to a point 
Diaries. that bears some relation to the writing of history, even if 
only remotely so: I mean private or personal diaries. Every well or- 
ganized religious community has its official archivista or chronicler. But 
that by no means renders the private diary a superfluous entity. Abstract- 
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ing from the fact that on account-of the “Errare humanum est,” the choice 
of the official chronicler is not always a happy one, we must reckon with the 
possibility that a very able chronicler may at times be overburdened with 
work to such an extent that he can turn his attention to his chronicle only 
after a lapse of several weeks or months. And in the meantime the stray 
notes that he had jotted down have perhaps gone hopelessly astray, or the 
obliging confrére whom he had asked to take note of the occurrences during 
his absence, confesses to him with doleful mien that “Oblivisci humanum 
est” just as much as “Errare.” How fortunate for such a chronicler if he 
knows that one of his confréres keeps a private diary. He can easily sup- 
plement the lacunae of his report. 

Besides, the official chronicler may at times not risk chronicling all 
the details of an affair. He would incur the displeasure of the powers that 
be, or such as have access to his report. Or again he might not care to go _ 
into particulars for fear of endangering the peace of the house, because 
his report will always have the character of a public or quasi-public docu- 
ment. The writer of the private diary, however, need. not reckon with 
such possibilities. Hence it would seem a wise move to encourage the 
keeping of personal diaries. 

It is a well-known fact that the early history of several Western 
parishes and even of one religious province is based almost entirely on 
such a private diary. 


But in order that such a diary may prove of value the chronicler must 
faithfully adhere as far as possible to the “Nulla dies sine linea.’ He 
should faithfully and impartially record all local and even such national 
occurrences as have any relation to his monastery. But it should above all 
be in reality a private diary. The less is known about it to the community 
at large the better, and the more unreservedly may the writer put down 
his findings. And if ever he has reasons to permit others a glimpse of it, 
e. g., the official chronicler, or to get the opinion of some reliable confrére 
on a disputed point, it should always be considered a strictly confidential 
affair. 


The poet and man of literature will prefer that the personal views and 
impressions be faithfully recorded. But the historian will trust the records. 
more if he finds in them objectivity, simplicity, and fairness to all. 

If diaries have been kept in this way the provincial superiors will cer- 
tainly be only too glad to add them to the provincial archives and they 
will materially facilitate the writing of history. 


OUR LIBRARIES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
Fr. ALBert O’Brien, O. F. M. 


| areca’ are traced in legend back to Henoch’s pillars. He 

was warned that the earth was to perish, once by water and 
once by fire; he made therefore two pillars, one of stone and one 
of brick, and caused to be written on them all such 
learning as had been delivered to or invented by 
mankind. Hence, says the legend, it was that all 
knowledge and learning did not perish from the face of the 
earth, since the flood left one of these pillars intact. However 
this may be, the first libraries of which history speaks are those 
of the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates. In these the books 
were tablets of stone or of clay, cumbersome but durable. The 
oldest seems to be that of Tello in Mesopotamia; this is thought 
to have contained over 20,000 tablets, inscribed. with cuneiform 
writing, and belonging to the time of Gudea, ruler of Lagash, 
c. 2500 B. C. More certain knowledge is to be had of libraries 
among the Greeks and Romans. Aristotle must have had a large 
collection of books, or rather rolls. The library of Alexandria 
was famous throughout the world. Founded by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus about 260 B. C., it was burned accidentally by Julius 
Cesar, and generously restored by Mark Antony until it became 
the great storehouse of the written wisdom of those centuries. 
Among the Romans it was quite the fashion to have large collec- 
tions of ornately decorated books in the homes. 

When Christianity took possession of Rome, it is natural to 
expect that the churches should become the centers of library 
activities. Thus we hear even in 250 of the library of the Church 

_ of Jerusalem, and, a little later, of the more im- 
Monastic portant one of Czsarea in Palestine. When the 
ee Migration of Nations drove Roman culture before 
it, the monasteries became the sanctuaries of books. The Rule 
of St. Benedict had provided for just such an emergency. Here 
books were not only stored but copied and multiplied at the cost 
of infinite patience and labor. Indeed, libraries came to be con- 
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sidered an essential part of every monastery; as the saying had 
it, “Claustrum sine armario, castrum sine armamentario.” 


Toward the end of the twelfth century we find for the first 
time permission granted to lend the books to those outside the 
cloister. Probably this was not given before, because it was never 
sought; but now there was a revival of learning, and the com- 
panionship of books was sought by those who were not clerics. 
the monastery libraries were, therefore, the first public libraries. 


It would seem that. up to the fifteenth century there were no 
special buildings for the books, but rather closets scattered 
throughout the monastery in which the various classes of books 
were kept. Even in 1445, Thomas Gascoigne says of the Fran- 
ciscans at Oxford: ‘‘They had two libraries in the same house; 
the one called the convent library, and the other the library of the 
schools; whereof the former-was open only to graduates; the 
latter to the scholars they called seculars, who lived among those 
Friars for the sake of learning.” But now the advisability, even 
the necessity, of special buildings for the housing of books began 
to be apparent, and we have the library of Canterbury built in 
1414, that of Durham, 1416, that of Citeaux, 1480, and so on. 


It is evident that where the cult of letters prevails, there a 
library must exist. If we would have learning, we must apply 
ourselves to the means to that end, and that is libraries. The- 
oretically we all recognize their importance, but practically do 
we? The sin of European libraries, it is said, is their inacces- 
sibility, and I fear that most of our friary libraries are European 
in that regard at least. The books are there if only the one seek- 
ing will persevere long enough to find them. There are, it is true, 
many excuses for the ordinary condition of our libraries; we are 
living at top speed. All our men are engaged in active work, and 
few have time to take up library work. As long as the library is 
neat and clean, as long as it looks convenient, no one bothers about 
much else. This is not sufficient by any means. The library 
ought to be a real working factor in the life of the community. 
If the books are there that the Friar needs in his daily work, and 
if he can get them when he wants them, it means better preach- 
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ing, better teaching, better thinking, even better praying and 

meditating. It will not be idle to quote here the General Consti- 

tutions: “Ordinamus ut in singulis conventibus Superiores locum 
aliquem deputent, quem libris instruant, in commodum et usum 

religiosorum, quantum eleemosynae permittunt et, habita ratione 
status nostri, necessarium videbitur.” 

A library is three-fourths librarian and there can be no doubt 
but that the success of a library ultimately and proximately de- 
pends upon the one in charge. “Bibliothecae praeficiatur idoneus 
eRe obraian: ea qui hibrorum diligentem curam 

abeat, eorumque inventaria ea methodo or- 
dinata teneat qua facilius inveniri queant, et invigilet ne libri inde 
extrahantur quin in relativo albo annotentur.” Thus read the 

General Constitutions. We have not yet reached that stage 

where we recognize the need of a special training for one 

who holds this office of librarian, but the time is ripe for a dis- 
cussion concerning this. The New York Regents state that the 
librarian should combine the good qualities of both the librarian 
and the teacher. He should have a wide knowledge of books, 
should know how to organize library material for efficient serv- 
ice, and should have had successful experience in reference work. 

The State of New York issues certificates to its school librarians 

just as it does to its other teachers, but with the following re- 

quirements : 

1. Permanent certificates to those who are college graduates and also 
graduates of library schools approved by the Regents. 

Five-year certificates to those who are merely graduates of approved 

library schools; after five years’ satisfactory work a permanent cer- 

tificate will be issued. 

3. Three-year certificates to those who have graduated from an approved 
library school course of not less than six weeks, provided such 
graduates have had at least two years’ library experience. 

4. One-year certificates to graduates of an approved short library course 
provided they have-had one year’s library experience; the same is 
granted to graduates of approved colleges or normal schools, provided 
they have attended one or more sessions of the state summer library 
institutes conducted by the State Library. 


bo 


Why can we not have, at least in our houses of study and in 
our colleges, such trained librarians? There are library schools 
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in Albany, N. Y., Urbana, Ill., Madison, Wis., Cleveland, O., 
Boston, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., New York, N. Y., and in many 
other places. In such schools, the Friar will acquire at least a 
method and he will be able to adapt what he learns there to the 
particular requirements of a friary library. He will learn from 
the mistakes of others as well as from their experience. 


It belongs to the librarian to arrange’ systematically the books 
he has at hand, to catalog them carefully, and to keep a record of 
them. Experience seems to indicate that this is best done by the 
card index of which we shall speak presently. It also belongs 
to his office to make known to the superior the needs of the li- 
brary, to direct the buying of new books, and to maintain the 
library in its greatest efficiency. Much has to be learned here 
from practical experience. The librarian should keep careful 
records of the daily transactions of the library, such as the books 
in greatest demand, so he can direct the library intelligently ; also 
of the costs of new books, etc., as this should appear in the re- 
ports of the superior under a separate heading. The binding of 
books and of magazines or periodicals that are of lasting value, 
also belongs to his office. From all this it appears that the office 
of librarian is no sinecure, nor one to be assigned to a man of 
mediocre talent. The real librarian makes a life work of his task; 
it grows on him; it becomes a profession for him. He not only 
knows the books that are on his book-shelves but he knows their 
relative worth. Authors become as familiar to him as the flow- 
ers of the field to the botanist. 


In our libraries we are accustomed to help ourselves to what- 
ever book we desire, and hence it is very important that the man- 
date of the Constitutions be obeyed, to the effect that no book be 
taken from the library without recording that fact in a book pro- 
vided for the purpose. The librarian then has a record of the 
books that are in circulation, This record-book should be in a 
very conspicuous place and near it a pad of paper for hints. On 
this can be noted books that are wanted by those who use the 
library. 


In regard to book-shelves, we have outgrown the elaborate 
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book-cases built into the walls, with glass cases and cabinets. It 
may be found advisable to have one or the other of these dust- 
proof cabinets for valuable manuscripts or ancient 
books, but for the working part of the library we 
have nothing superior to the adjustable steel stacks. 
It is true that they may cost somewhat more than the usual 
wooden cases that the monastery carpenter builds, but these 
stacks economize in space, readily adjust themselves to all condi- 
tions, and render the books readily accessible. They also possess 
the advantage of ready adaptation to the room or building in 
which the books are to be housed. New stacks can be easily 
added without the necessity of re-arranging the whole library. 
These stacks come single-faced or double ; the former can be used 
up against a wall, the latter across the floor. They are usually 
seven or eight shelves high, each shelf being the standard octavo 
height, ten inches. Each shelf thus accommodates the largest 
book that we usually have, and even the top shelf can be reached 
without the step-ladder. Books that are too large can be ar- 
ranged in a special stack elsewhere, and a board, duly inscribed, 
may be placed in the stack where it should be, with a reference to 
the place where it can be found. 


Library 
Equipment. 


The appearance of the library will be improved a hundred per 
cent. if care is taken that every shelf which is not filled with 
books is provided with book supports, so that the books will al- 
ways stand upright. This also prolongs the life of the book, since 
it protects the binding. 


Attached to the library should be the librarian’s room or 
office in which he can attend to the filing of new books, the 
binding of old books and pamphlets, etc., in a word, a place in 
which he can do his work without interfering with the order or. 
appearance of the library itself. Very often this room, if it 
exists at all, is so crowded with pamphlets, reports, old maga- 
zines, etc., awaiting the binder, that it is worse than useless to the 
librarian or anyone else. This is due in the first place to a lack 
of discrimination of matter to be kept. Not everything that comes 
addressed to the librarian is to be kept. Much of it is useless, 
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and it is precisely part of the training of a librarian to know 
what to keep and what to reject. 


As a general rule, we can say that only the last numbers 
of most reports should be kept. Exceptions to this are the reports 
of the national and state departments of agriculture or similar 

; departments in which research work of permanent 
Discarding value has been done. Most statistics and similar 
SENS publications are of value only for the current year, 
yet they occupy valuable space in many of our libraries. When 
the new volume comes, discard the old one without further 
thought. Neglected magazines also come in for a great deal of 
blame in cluttering up our book shelves. Those that are of lasting 
value should be bound and put in their proper place as soon as 
the number required for a volume is complete; the rest should 
be burned without compunction. New York maintains a depart- 
ment of the State University, called the Educational Extension 
Division, which readily gives advice on this question of what can 
be safely discarded, and no doubt other state educational depart- 
ments will do the same for libraries in their state. New York 
will even send a personal representative to give advice if one 
desires his services. 


The question of the library index is perplexing, yet most im- 
portant. The inexperienced librarian is usually in the position of 
one who does not know enough to “saltem dubitari.” He will 
rush in where wiser and more experienced heads would pause 

: and wonder. Asa result the library under his care will 

a ee be in a state of perpetual turmoil—the book that was 
"here yesterday is somewhere else today, and it would 

tax the celestial wisdom of an archangel to locate it. It would 
seem that the first thing for our librarians to do would be to 
get in touch with those who have made libraries their life work, 
and who are willing to lend their expert assistance to us. Such 
is the American Library Association. The Publishing Board is 
located at Chicago, Hlinois, while much of their literature may be 
obtained from the Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Association issues a Decimal Classification and Relative Sub- 
ject Index, which is an absolute necessity if any order is ever 
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going to be present in our libraries. This is often called the 
Dewey System from its author, Melvil Dewey, of the New York 
State Library. 


_The system has grown in popularity ever since 1873, when it 
first became widely known. The usual printed catalog was found 
to be impractical because of the great expense involved if it was 
to be maintained up-to-date. The decimal system, with the use 
of the card index, enables subsequent librarians to stand upon the 
shoulders of their predecessors and make use of their experience, 
perhaps expensively obtained. It indexes books and pamphlets 
equally well on the shelves and in the card catalog. It indexes the 
clippings and notes of scrap-books, and all references to them. 


To give a complete exposition of the Dewey Decimal System 
would be beyond the compass of this paper and without practical 
value, since it requires quite some study to see the real point at 

which it strives. Librarians should be urged to pos- 
Dewey sess themselves of the book mentioned above, Deci- 
eee mal Classification and Relative Subject Index, and 
* master it at once. Nothing is perfect in this world 
and neither is this system, but it offers us expert advice in matters 
where we are but novices. The idea is to have all books treating 
of the same subject located iri the same place, so that a man look- 
ing for the resources of the library on the Renaissance will have 
all the books on the one shelf before him. The advantages of 
this system over the one which scatters related books all over the 
building, are obvious. 

The whole field of knowledge is divided into ten classes— 
General Works, Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, Philology, Na- 
tural Science, Useful Arts, Fine Arts, Literature, and History. 
Each of these has its permanent number from 0 to 9. These in 
turn are divided and sub-divided into as many sub-classes as the 
size and variety of the library demand. Of course, the great 
trouble in determining the numbering of a book is to assign to 
it its proper classification. For this the Relative Subject Index, 
which forms the second part of the Decimal Classification, will be 
of invaluable assistance. By glancing through the book one can 
find out what its contents treat of; then look up that subject in 
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the Relative Subject Index, and you will find the proper classifi- 
cation. ; 

To distinguish different books belonging to the same class, 
author numbers are assigned to the books; for instance, Scott’s 
‘works would be S1, S2, etc.; nor need it be limited to the use of 
the first letter of the name, since sometimes to avoid confusion 
two letters will be needed. The book then is placed on the shelf 
reserved for that class, and is arranged on the shelf according to 
the author classification. The card index will show at once just 
where that particular book is. Many libraries now purchase the 
Library of Congress cards and use them in their own libraries. 
The cost is but little more than for blanks, and they have the 
added advantage of containing hints concerning the contents and 
value of the book. 


Therefore a very practical resolution of this Conference would 
be to recommend respectfully to our Reverend Superiors that duly 
qualified men be appointed to the important post of librarians, 
that they be provided with a copy of the Decimal Classification, 
and that they be given every opportunity of classifying and index- 
ing the library committed to their care. Much superfluous matter 
will be found cluttering up our shelves and much will also be 
found in the form of duplicates that could easily be exchanged 
with other libraries for their duplicates.. At least we shall know 
where we stand. In regard to the exchange of duplicate books, 
perhaps the Conference might appoint a man from each Province 
or from each large monastery who could obtain a list of the dupli- 
cate books on hand and bring them here to the Conference, and 
there see what exchange could be obtained. 


All this entails expense but this need not interfere since it is 
provided for by our General Constitutions in No. 282: “Guardi- 
anus cum suo Discretorio pars eleemosynarum conventus, a Defin- 
“ee itorio determinata ad conservationem et incrementum 
rH es bibliothecae, ut quotannis expendatur curet.” It 

seems to the writer, though he confesses at the same 
time his inexperience, that as long as we leave the amount to be 
devoted to our libraries in the general terms of the Constitutions, 
but little improvement can be looked for.. Ought not our local 
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statutes to determine the precise percentage of the total income 
which should be devoted to the libraries? Ought not this to 
appear in our annual statements which have to be submitted to 
the Provincial? 

What books ought to be in every monastery library? This is 
a very large and a very comprehensive question. Nevertheless, it 
has been proposed as one to be discussed, and can not therefore 

be ignored. It is evident that we shall have 
Essential almost as many opinions as men present; any 
Needs of : library that is worth while partakes of the 
Our Libraries. : ear ; 
personality of the one collecting it. There is 
no doubt that first attention should be paid to the class called 
Religion. Of first importance is Holy Scripture and its com- 
mentaries, together with a good concordance. Standard works 
on hermeneutics and exegesis should be provided, as we!l as 
works on Bible history and geography. Dogma also must come 
in for due consideration, especially works of our own Friars on 
dogmatic questions. It is, however, against our traditions to force 
any particular opinion upon either our professors or students, 
therefore writers who support both sides of disputes should be 
well represented. Moral theology, Canon Law, and every other 
sub-division of theological studies should occupy the places of 
honor in our libraries. e 

Another section that needs special attention is that devoted 
to philosophy. Here should be found the works of the great 
Scholastics, especially those of our own School. It is not too 
much to ask that as soon as possible an effort at least be made to 
provide the libraries of our houses of study with the Scotistic 
bibliography which appeared in last year’s report of this Con- 
ference. 

There are certain general works that ought to be in every li- 
brary, such as The Catholic Encyclopedia and the New Interna- 
tional or the Americana, as well as at least one unabridged dic- 
tionary of the English language. The other modern languages, 
too, ought to be represented. A standard atlas is a necessity. 


Since sociology and its kindred sciences are coming to be of 
such general interest in meeting the problems of the day, a better 
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collection of such books should appear on our library shelves. 
The same must be said of works on education and pedagogy, for 
this field can not be ignored any longer. New theories of educa- 
tion are being constantly noised abroad, and we must be familiar 
with them if we would hold our own. Since Truth abides with 
us, we ought to lead, and maintain our position in the front line 
of progress. Yet we have at times lost this place of honor through 
our own sloth, and others have taken over our birth-right—re- 
search work in things Biblical is a case in point. 

It was one of our own, Roger Bacon, who turned men’s minds 
to the natural sciences and proved that they, too, are a part of the 
divine legacy. of knowledge committed to the care of men. Our 
schools hitherto have been deficient in those very things that 
Bacon commends so highly to the consideration of the philoso- 
pher and theologian. We are now reviving our interest in these 
things and teaching them to our students. It is evident, then, that 
our librarians should ask the professors of these branches to keep 
them informed as to their needs. New books on science are con- 
stantly appearing and we can not expect our men ever to become 
anything else but elementary students of science if we do not put 
within their reach the latest works. The writer realizes perfectly 
well that a unanimous echo of “What’s the use?” will greet the 
librarian who wishes to stock hfs shelves with books on chemistry, 
physics, bacteriology, etc., while relativity would scarcely find 
place among the damnata. Let such a librarian remember that 
Bacon received the same answer, but continued undaunted in what | 
he righty considered a great work. Textbooks on the various 
phases of science are not sufficient. We need especially the books 
dealing with the research work that is going on constantly in the 
world of science. Any scientific publishing house will gladly 
keep any library informed of its publications, and it should not 
be too difficult to select the works of abiding value. 

The fine arts and literature are other fields that are neglected 
too much. Yet this Franciscan movement that is encompassing 
the world today is bearing fruit and working out its destiny in 
literature and the fine arts. St. Francis seems to touch the more 
hidden chords of the heart of the world and a sweeter music is 
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evoked than has been heard on earth since the days when Christ 
breathed celestial harmony among the hills of Galilee. We are 
today in a material world, and just as the fire surrounded by 
walls of ice burns more coldly, so our hearts have become dead- 
ened to the touch of our Seraphic Father. Zeal for the law is 
not always love for the law-giver, and there may be Friars who 
observe the rule of St. Francis most exactly, even painfully so, 
and yet be far from his heart, if they know not his spirit. If we 
opened our hearts a little more to the warming influence of God’s 
sunshine, and extended our charity to some one else other than 
beings who already dwell in heaven and need no charity of us, 
we should be more like the Seraphic Saint. Music, poetry, sculp- 
ture, literature, all have a refining effect upon us. Yet the writer 
knows from personal experience of at least one year he spent in 
the Order of St. Francis when he was denied all access to the 
classics of his own tongue. We should all be better speakers and 
better writers if we knew Ruskin a little better, or Scott, or 
Irving. Dickens might exercise a very healthful humanizing in- 
fluence upon many of us. 

Our libraries have been kinder to history, and as a rule his- 
tory is fairly well represented. Church History is certainly of 
first importance, and under that head should come the history 
of our Order of Friars Minor. There is so much literature that 
is published today concerning us, and yet so little of it ever gets 
into our libraries. So many outside the Order are enamoured 
with the very ground blessed by the steps of our lovable St. Fran- 
cis, while some of St. Francis’ own sons remain cold and indif- 
ferent. There is much work to be done here by his own sons. 

The nature of this paper does not permit lists of books for a 
library, nor would it be of any practical value. Suggested lists 
for libraries of all descriptions are published by several library 
agencies. The sole object of this paper and its suggestions is to 
point out the weak points of our present libraries. 

To buy the so-called sets of books is expensive and really a 
waste of money. Usually these sets contain much that is useless 
—very often their greatest value is in their bindings. The health- 
jest growth of a library is the gradual huying of books as they. 
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are needed, or as one thinks of their need. It is really the profes- 
sor and the student who are using the library who can tell what 
is missing, and the library should grow according to the needs 
of those working with it. 
Should we have one library for the professor and another 
for the student? This is inquiring about a distinction not found 
in public libraries or in those of secular institutions. Certain 
reference books should be on shelves that are con- 
Genera stantly accessible to all, and among these ought to be 
eee: the books that are frequently called for and that are 
in almost daily use. But this idea of a students’ library to con- 
tain only the books that they shall be allowed to consult, means 
to stunt research work among our students. If it has not been 
found useful in any other educational institution, why should 
we cling to it? If our library is in proper running order and 
under proper control, student and professor will be able to use 
it to the advantage of each other. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. THOMAS :—Be it said to the credit of the early Franciscan Friars 
that their ardent love and zealous observance of Holy Poverty did not 
prevent them from elaborately adorning the House of God and furnishing 

the Library of the Friary with rare and costly books. In 
Early | this they showed prudent foresight and a broad-minded 
Franciscan conception of the mission of their Holy Order. Even 
Libraries. those who stood forth as apostles of the Strict Observance 
and who afterwards were raised to the dignity of the Altar, displayed a 
marvelous love for valuable collections of books. As an example, let me 
mention the well supplied and jealously guarded collection of St. John of 
Capistran, now kept with sacred reverence at the ancient Convent at Capis- 
trano, or the magnificent rows of sheepskin-bound volumes and tomes in the 
venerable Library at St. Isidore’s College, Rome, collected by the inde- 
fatigable Luke Wadding. And indeed, the Friars had every reason to love 
and collect books, not only because they were among the foremost inter- 
preters of them in the Cathedras of Europe, but also because they were 
the authors of large numbers of epoch-making works in the Middle Ages. 
Not to speak of the major sciences, such as theology, philosophy and the 
foremost of all, S. Scripture or the Sacra Pagina, it is noteworthy that 
“the Franciscans made theirsmark in the subsidiary sciences, as is evidenced 
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by such works as the first Greek Grammar by Urbaius da Belluno, the first 
Moral Concordance by St. Anthony of Padua, the first Hebrew Con- 
cordance by Marius Clavasio, the first Bible Polyglot by Cardinal Ximenez, 
the first Biblical Encyclopedia by Bartholomeus Anglicus, etc., etc. It 
is refreshing for anyone who wears the habit of St. Francis to observe 
this wonderful versatility, originality, and initiative of our forefathers 
in the art of writing books. It was a great consolation to me as I examined 
the show-cases in the spacious Library at Cairo, several years ago, to 
observe among the hundreds of works of oriental authors one that bore a 
Christian name, viz., the glorious Franciscan, Cardinal Ximenez. It has 
been my dream, and I hope to see it realized some day, namely, to have in 
one of our convents a collection of all or at least of the more important 
works by Franciscan authors. Such a library would serve the double 
purpose of affording interesting and solid information “de omni re scibili 
et de qutbusdam aliis,” and of telling a story as eloquent and inspiring as 
that of the Holy Land, or the California Missions, or the Portiuncula 
Indulgence. 

Much has been said at this Conference about the financial support, the 
systematic arrangement, the up-to-date equipment of our libraries, all of 
which is the “conditio sine qua non” for efficiency. However, something 
more is needed to accord the library that place of honor in the Monastery 
which really belongs to it. It should be not only a workshop, but a sanc- 
tuary as well, and our young men should be taught to love and revere it, 
so much so that our clerics and novices should consider it a privilege to be 
permitted to dust off the great tomes of St. Augustine and St. Gregory, 
of the Seraphic Doctor and the Doctor of Mary. And when the “Tabula 
Capituli” announces the changes and appointments, the new “Bibliothecarit” 
ought to be made to feel that, far from being relegated to the junkshop, 
they have been entrusted with an office that requires intelligence, industry, 
and zeal for the House of God. If it is true that the past of our Order 
may be found‘in our libraries, we may confidently also place therein 
our hopes for a glorious future. 


FR. FELIX :—I can not resist the temptation to give two incidents 
from the early history of the Friars to illustrate a statement just made 
by Fr. Thomas. One of the charges brought against the English Friars 
: : by Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, 
The Early Friars as_ jy, his appeal to the Pope in 1257, was “that 
Collectors of Books. iy the faculties of Arts, Theology, Canon Law, 
and, as many assert, Medicine and Civil Law, scarcely a useful book is to 
be found in the market, but all are bought up by the Friars, so that in 
every convent is a great and noble library, and everyone of them who has a 
recognized position in the universities (and such are innumerable) has also 
a noble library.” Richard of Bury, speaking of the houses of the Friars 
in his Philo-biblon, says: “There are heaped up amid the utmost poverty 
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the utmost treasures of wisdom,” But Fr. Cuthbert» who relates these 
two instances (“The Friars and How They Came to England,’ London, 
1903, p. 122) sadly adds: “At the dissolution, however, these libraries were 
no longer in existence, as they had been gradually parted with to obtain 
the means of living.” 


FR. BERNARD :—Unquestionably the books in our libraries should be 
catalogued and properly cared for by the respective librarians. Fr. Albert 
in his paper has shown how this may best be done. If the plans and ideas 
suggested by him were conscientiously lived up to, we should soon have 
model libraries in our provinces. : 

But beyond that, would it not be advisable for each province to have a 
general catalog of the books in its various houses? This would be of 
benefit to the scholar who is engaged in any particular line of work, and 

a who often is at a loss where to find certain books. At 
Provincial the same time the different provinces could interchange 
Catalogues. . such catalogs, and thus enable the Friars in the various 
provinces to learn just what books they might expect to consult in the sev- 
eral libraries. There are many valuable works stored away in our libraries 
throughout the country; why not let the scholar know where they are 
that he might get at them? 
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The history of Franciscan Dogma is vast and difficult. The 
field is so broad that it is impossible to do justice to it in a paper 
like this. But since the task has fallen to me, to treat the entire 
subject, I will try to trace, as best I can, the development of the 
Franciscan School of Theology, pointing out gaa the Fran- 
ciscan Dogmatists and their contributions. 

Glancing back upon the theology of the past 700 years we find 
that the Franciscan Dogmatists were very numerous, in fact, more 
numerous, I dare say, than many will imagine. Like stars in the 
heavenly firmament, they shine forth radiantly and superbly in 
the theological firmament of the Catholic Church. Some, like 
large fixed stars, shine forth with unwonted brightness and daz- 
zling splendor, shedding untold light and lustre, others shine with 
a lesser radiance, and others again with a still more diminished 
lustre. But all of them throw light upon problems of theology 
and enhance the glory of their School. 

We find that even during the lifetime of the Seraphic Patri- 
arch, the order had its representatives at the three great centres 
of learning, Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. St. Francis, as some 
believe, was not opposed to learning; on the contrary, there are 
several incidents in his life showing that he was in favor of it, 
and realized the need of it for the successful evangelization of the 
world. It was he himself that appointed St. Anthony the first 
Lector of the Order. Francis’ one fear, however, was that the 
Friars might neglect the spirit of prayer in their intellectual ardor 
and hence he left as a final legacy to all Franciscan scholars these 
beautiful words written to St. Anthony: “Placet mihi, quod 
sacram theologiam legas fratribus, dummodo propter hujusmodi 
studium sanctae orationis et devotionis spiritum non exstinguant 
sicut in regula continetur.” And in the Rule we have these sig- 
nificant words: “Laborent fideliter, et devote ita, quod excluso 
otio animae inimico, sanctae orationis ac devotionis spiritum non 
exstinguant.” II. c. 5. Did not these words of the Seraphic 
Father, so earnestly impressed upon the minds of his sons, con- 
tribute to the marvelous achievements of the Friars in the field of 
theology, for with God as the ultimate end of their endeavors 
success was assured? 
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I have mentioned that in the lifetime of St. Francis the 
Friars Minor were to be found at the three great educational 
centers, Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. The latter two places, 
Paris and Oxford, were destined to number among their teachers 
and students the greatest theologians ever given to the Order. 
From these two universities the leaders of Franciscan study 
_ were to go forth to illumine by their profound erudition and solid 
piety, the minds of professors and students alike, and to establish 
and spread throughout all Europe the lustre and fame of the 
Order of St. Francis. 


Only a few years had passed since the founding of the 
Franciscan study house at Paris when we find one of the most 
illustrious Doctors of the university bidding good-bye to the 
world and donning the humble garb of the Poverello of Assisi. 
He was Haymo of Faversham. It seems that Haymo joined the 
Order in 1224 or 1225. Haymo, renowned throughout all Europe 
for his knowledge, was at that time magister solemnis or regens 
at the university, 7.e., he was an independent leader of a theo- 
logical school. This was the highest honor that could be conferred 
upon anyone, and only one distinguished for theological knowl- 
edge could attain it. However, after his entrance into the Order 
he went to Oxford, where he did much by his erudition and 
influence to further the cause of theology among the Franciscans 
at Oxford. Later we find him lecturing at Tours, Bologna, and 
Padua. It was no mean advantage for the Friars to enjoy the 
tutelage of this great scholar. Haymo’s commentaries on the 
Sentences of Lombard, his world-wide reputation as one of the 
leading theologians of his time, his widespread activities in the- 
ology in behalf of the Friars of Paris, Oxford, Tours, Bologna, 
and Padua, warrant’his mention among Franciscan Dogmatists. 

A far greater boon to the Order, however, was the illustrious 
Alexander of Hales. He entered the Order probably in.the year 
1231. Like Haymo of Faversham, Alexander was magister 
regens at the university and was distinguished for his erudition, 
his writings, and his numerous disciples. As a university teacher 
Alexander enjoyed a world-wide reputation. The blessed Francis 
Venimbeni of Fabriano, a Friar Minor who lived in the last 
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part of the thirteenth century and himself a learned writer, 
assures us that Alexander was the most celebrated teacher, in fact, 
the central figure of the University of Paris, whom, he says, 
when he was in the world the whole Parisian University followed. 
(Chronica Fabrianensis in S. Bonaventura, Opera I, Quarrachi, 
1882, Prolegom., p.-1,'v. 1, col. 1.) Roger Bacon, severest tot 
critics, otherwise so sparing with praise, puts down Alexander 
and Albert as the two modern celebrities, “duo moderni gloriosi,” 
he calls them—‘the two professors after whom the whole world 
ran.” (Communia Naturalium, liber 1, chap. 3; Charles, Roger 
Bacon, 375). He considers them the two most eminent teachers 
of the time, far superior to all others. (Opus Minus, 327). ‘“The 
world,” he says, “believed them to know all things and honored 
them as two Angels.’ In public disputations and lectures they 
were cited as authorities, along with Aristotle, Avicenna, Aver- 
roes and others, an honor that was given to no other. (Opus 
Tertium, 31). Bacon finally says of these two teachers, that 
Alexander was the more illustrious. (Opus tertium, c. 9, p. 31). 

The giory of Alexander redounded to the glory of the Fran- 
ciscan Order and of the Franciscan School at Paris in particular. 
We have the testimony of Salimbene, almost a contemporary of 
the illustrious Doctor, that Alexander wrote many works. 
(Chronica, p. 88). Unfortunately, we are unable to obtain an 
authentic list of his books. But Alexander’s chief work, that 
upon which his greatest renown. rests, and that which had a 
remarkab!e influence upon the Franciscan School and the classic 
period of Scholasticism is undoubtedly his Summa (Theologica). 

The Summa consists of four parts, of which only the first is 
complete. In the fourth part the treatises on the last sacraments 
are missing and also the tract on Eschatology. In the third part 
we find after the sixtieth question another large pap. “Thettracts 
De virtutibus in genere, de donis, fructibus et beatitudinibus, 
which he indicates in the Prologue to Question 26 and 61 (69) 
and presupposes in Question 68, are not to be found. At the be- 
ginning of the last question (de scandalo) of the II. Part of the 
Summa, the treatises on Murder, Duelling, Usury and other crimes 
against the person and property of one’s neighbor are presumed 
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to be forthcoming—then suddenly the work breaks off and these 
questions are not even touched upon. (Felder, p. 191), 

We see from this that Alexander had a definite plan, which 
he was unfortunately unable to complete, because, as Pope Alex- 
ander IV. states, “death tore the pen from his hand.” 

It has been Alexander’s special privilege and prerogative to 
come down to us as the author of the first real Summa.’ Alex- 
ander it was that laid the foundation for those future theological 
courses which reached the climax of scholastic speculation in 
Bonaventure, Scotus, and Thomas. The Summa of Alexander is 
the first successful attempt to make the philosophy of Aristotle 
subservient to theology. Philosophy was, in his mind, the ser- 
vant; theology, the mistress. The credit of being the first to 
make Aristotelian philosophy subservient to theology is not, how- 
ever, due to Alexander alone. Some of his older contemporaries 
used the first two books of Aristotle’s Organon in behalf of the- 
ology; the rest of the Stagirite’s works, however, no Summist 
had used before Alexander. He it was who introduced them 
into theological writings. 

Besides, the Summa was an entirely new creation in the- 
ological studies it was an innovation in the course of study. 
Its size, its systematic arrangement, its speculative character, 
its divisions and special treatment of the Sentences in Questions, 
Members, and Articles was something altogether new. 

St. Bonaventure recognized Alexander, in view of his achieve- 
ments, as the Father and Teacher of the Franciscan School 
(Sent., 1, 2, dist. 23, a. 2, p. 83, Opera Omnia, II, Quarrachi, 1885, 
547) and in his commentary on the Sentences always has regard 
for the Summa of Alexander from whose teaching, he writes, he 
will not deviate. (Sent., 1, 2, Praelocutio, |. c., 1f.) John 
Peckham also identifies the Franciscan School and Doctrine w:th 
that of Alexander and Bonaventure. (Registrum Epistolarum). 

Not only the Friars Minor, but also the princes of the Do- 
minican School, Albert the Great and Thomas of Aquinas, read 

1 There were other summae, v'z., the Sentences of Lombard and compendiums of 
this before Alexander’s work, but they were not suwmmae in our sense of the 
word—1i. ¢., a speculative, systematic, and rounded out theological work divided into 


questions and these again into subdivisions—the whole built upon the groundwork 
of Lombard. 
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Alexander’s Summa and valued it highly, an honor that redounds 
no less to Albert and Thomas than to Alexander himself. ( Pros- 
per de Martigné, La scholastique et les traditions Franciscaines, 
57-76). This is only to be expected since the Church, as appears 
from the words of Pope Alexander IV., in the year 1256, con- 
sidered the Summa Theologiae the standard work of the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

With all this in mind it is then not surprising to see the illus- 
trious. Alexander characterized by such tities as Fons vitae, 
Doctor irrefragabilis, Doctor doctorum, Theologorum Patriarcha. 
Because the Summa is replete with irrefutable doctrines, (“in qua 
sententiarum irrefragabilium ordinatae sunt acies”), the author is 
aptly styled, Doctor Irrefragabilis. 

It may be interesting to note here that Fr. Pierre Mandonnet, 
O.P., professor at the University of. Freiburg in Switzerland, 
and his disciple, Thomas Heitz, have tried to prove that the 
Summa of Alexander is nothing else than a compilation taken 
from the works of various Scholastic writers, especially from 
Albert the Great and St. Thomas, and written not by Alexander, 
but by later Friars. Fr. Minges, however, in the Franziskanische 
Studien, 1914, p. 52, and 1916, p. 58, has convincingly refuted 
this bold and unwarranted assertion. He proves that Alexander 
did write the Swmma, and shows at the same time that Albert 
and Thomas must have used Alexander’s Summa.” 

John de La Rochelle (Johannes de Rupella). Closely asso- 
ciated with Alexander of Hales is his friend and disciple, John de 
La Rochelle. He entered the -Order before the year 1235,4in 
1238 he was .a magister regens. We have the testimony -of 
Thomas of Cantimpré, O. P., for this. (Bonum Universale de 
apibus, L. 1., c. 20, Duaci, 1627). As magister regens h~ enjoyed 
universal esteem. ‘ 

Bernard a Bessa, the secretary of St. Bonaventure, informs us 
that Frater John (de Rupella) rivalled his teacher Alexander. 
Both were eminent professors; both, according to Bernard, were 
two beacon-lights that shed their light upon the whole world. 
The writings of John de La Rochelle, he adds, were eagerly 


2 No historian of note denies Alexander’s authorship of the Summa. 
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sought after and were of great value. (Bern. a Bessa, liber de 
laudibus b. Francis., c. 7, Anact. Fran., awe 686). His only 
published work is the Summa de anima, which Fr. Felder says 
is sufficient to warrant Bernard’s praise. (Franz. Stud. im 
Mittel., p. 815). No work on the same subject, says Father 
Fidelis Fanna, is to be found.so frequently in MSS. of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Canon Cholet and Fr. Grasilier, 
two priests of the diocese of La Rochelle, in 1875, prepared for 
the press among other writings ascribed to John, the treatise 
de Articulis Fidei, or Summa theologia. 

St. Bonaventure. The next great theologian of the Order 
is the illustrious Bonaventure, the Doctor Seraphicus. Bona- 
venture entered the Order probably in 1238 or 1248; the exact 
date is not certain. From the Roman Province’ he was sent to 
Paris to complete his studies at the university under the renowned 
Alexander of Hales. In 1248, three years after Alexander’s 
death, Bonaventure became magister regens at the university, 
and lectured there with great success until 1255, when he was 
compelled to discontinue on account of the violent opposition to 
the Mendicant Order on the part of the secular professors at the 
university. In 1257, Bonaventure, then General of the Francis- 
can Order, and not yet 36 years old, received, together with 
Thomas Aquinas, the degree of Doctor from the University of 
Paris. ; 

Bonaventure is undoubtedly one of the greatest theologians 
of Scholasticism. His place is beside that of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. It is said that his system is not so complete as that of 
Aquinas, but we must remember that Thomas was free to study 
to the end of his days, whereas Bonaventure was called to govern 
the Order, before he had received the doctorate and was over- 
whelmed with numberless cares in consequence. (Robinson, 
Cath. Encyl., Vol. IL, p. 650). In spite of all this Bonaventure 
has left us numerous writings. His chief work, of course, is his 
Commentary on the Sentences. Like Alexander’s Summa, it is 
divided into four books and covers the whole field of scholastic 
theology. It treats extensively and profoundly of God and the 
Trinity, the Creation and Fall of man, the Incarnation and Re- 
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demption, Grace, the Sacraments, and the Last Judgment. “The 
first, second, and fourth books,” says Paschal Robinson, “can 
compete favorably with the best commentaries on the Sentences, 
whilst it is admitted that in the third book he surpasses all others.” 
(Cath. Encyl., Vol. Il, p. 651). The Breviloquium is another 
noteworthy work of the Seraphic Doctor. It is to some extent a 
summary of the Commentary. Scheeben says it contains the 
quintessence of the theology of the time. It derives all things 
from God. The J/tinerarium.Mentis (another work of Bona- 
venture) takes the opposite direction and brings all things back to 
God, their ultimate End. One other noted work is his De Reduc- 
tione Artium ad Theologiam, a small treatise illustrating the sub- 
serviency of philosophy and the arts to theology. 

Bonaventure’s dogmatic teaching is found chiefly in his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences and in his Breviloquium. It was char- 
acteristic of Bonaventure to adhere to the traditional teaching of 
the schools. He did not try to introduce innovations. He re- 
garded new opinions with disfavor. Bonaventure was a compiler. 
He takes the teaching of his predecessors, develops it, and tries 
to give a complete, synthetic treatment of the theology of his 
day. Hence he illumines the different mysteries of Faith with the 
opinions of others, which he gathers together in his work. Thus 
we find frequent citations from Alexander of Hales, St. Bernard, 
St. Anselm, and St. Augustine. His works therefore reveal a 
wealth of thought, a remarkable béauty and an architectural form 
of speculative theology; and in the charm and grandeur of it all 
his saintly spirit pours itse:f out in adoration before the Most 
High God. 

Bonaventure is moreover a faithful disciple of Augustine. 
Fr. Facin, in his work, St. Bonaventura discipulorum St. Augu- 
stint alter princeps, brings this fact out clearly, and in this 
respect he differs from St. Thomas, the Christian Aristotle. 
Augustine is the great Doctor of the Trinity. De Regnon, how- 
ever, points out in his work La Sainte Trinité (4 vols., Paris, 
1892-1898), a fact, which Fr. Stohr confirms, that in the real 
‘Trinitarian speculation Bonaventure does not follow Augustine’s 
path so closely as Aquinas, but rather follows a road that leads 
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him through Alexander of Hales, William of Auxerre and 
Richard of St. Victor back to the Pseudo-Areopagite Dionysius. 
(F. S., 1921, 2 and 3, p. 188). Our subject does not give us time 
to go into particulars concerning this question. I only wish to 
- refer here to De Regnon’s treatise on the Blessed Trinity and es- 
pecially to Stohr’s work, Die Trinitdtslehre des hl. Bonaventura, 
a recent contribution. 


On the Incarnation, Bonaventure does not differ substantially 
from Thomas. He holds that the Incarnation would not have 
taken place, if Adam had not sinned. Fr. Guardini has recently 
published a work presenting Bonaventure’s view on the Incarna- 
tion. It is entitled Die Lehre des hl. Bonaventura von der Er- 
losung, ein Beitrag zur- Geschichte und zum System der Er- 
losungslehre. 

As regards the Immaculate Conception, Bonaventure, like St. 
Thomas, favors the opinion that does not exempt her from 
original sin, as he says, “magis consonat fidei, pietati et sanc- 
torum auctoritati.” He knows, however, arguments in favor of 
the Immacutate Conception. 


His treatment of the sacraments is devotional and practical. 
This is especially apparent in his treatise on the Holy Eucharist. 
Kattum has written a work in German on the Eucharistic doctrine 
of Bonaventure, Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Bonaventura, 
(Munich, 1920). Bonaventure, moreover, rejects a physical, and 
admits only a moral, efficacy in the sacraments. But time does 
not permit a detailed discussion of the doctrines of Bonaventure. 
A special paper would be required for that. In passing over the 
doctrines of Bonaventure, however, we must deplore the fact that 
he is misrepresented and misinterpreted even by modern the- 
ological writers. They content themselves with copying the mis- 
takes of their predecessors and that too in a day when research 
work is the watchword of the scientific scholar. 


It is true, like all the Schoolmen of his time, the cits 
Doctor made mistakes on questions not clearly defined, but as Fr. 
Paschal Robinson rightly says, “his teaching represents the most 
profound and acceptable ideas of his age and marks a notable 
stage in the evolution of knowledge.” (Cath. Encyl., H, p. 652). 
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Bonaventure’s authority in the Church has always been recog- 
nized. Pope Gregory X. commissioned him to prepare the ques- 
tions to be discussed at the fourteenth cecumenical council at 
Lyons, in 1274. It was largely due to Bonaventure’s efforts that 
the Greeks accepted the union, July 6, 1274.. His writings exerted 
also an influence upon the later councils of Vienne (1311), of 
Constance (1417), Bale (1487), Florence (1438) ; and we know 
that his writings influenced some of the definitions of dogma 
at the Council of Trent (1546), and that the Vatican Council 
(1870) embodied sentences from Bonaventure in its decisions on 
papal infallibility. 

Bonaventure’s influence on the Franciscan School was very 
great. A true heir and follower of Alexander of Hales, he con- 
tinued the work of his Master, but probably surpassed him in 
intellectual prowess., Certainly he was superior to him in fer- 
tility of imagination and the power of expression. His works 
have ever been treasured by the Franciscan Order. For a long 
time in the schools they were read along with the other great 
works in theology. Many of the later Friars have written valu- 
able commentaries on his Sentences. In some of the universities 
of Europe special chairs were founded for the study of Bona- 
venture. The Capuchin Fathers have been especially devoted 
to Bonaventure and have done much to keep alive the devotion to 
the Old Franciscan School of which Bonaventure is the chief 
exponent. 

We must pass over the mysticism of Bonaventure, since it 
touches only indirectly upon Dogma. But it would hadly be fair 
to the great seraphic teacher, not to point out the mystic influ- 
ence pervading his writings, even his dogmatic works. Bona- 
venture is one of the greatest mystics of the Church, and he 
leaves a mystic stamp on all his writings. This is apparent from 
their devotional tone. He ever aims to inspire devotion as well 
as to inculcate knowledge. One eminent critic says of him, “He 
treats learned subjects devoutly and devout subjects learnedly.” 
One fmds an abiding sense of God’s presence pervading his 
works. His theology, therefore, is aptly called a theology of 
love. This spirit of devotion was recognized by contemporaries 
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and won for him the title “Doctor devotus’—a title which was 


later changed into a still greater encomium—‘‘Doctor Seraph- 
ee +9 
icus. 


_ A critical edition of the works of Bonaventure has been 
brought out by the Fathers of Quarrachi (Florence) on the 
occasion of his sixth centenary. Any scientific study of Bona- 
venture must be based upon this edition. 


William of Melitona. A contemporary of Bonaventure 
was William of Melitona. He taught at the University of Paris 
about the year 1248. He was commissioned by Pope Alexander 
IV. in the year 1256 to complete with the help of other Friars 
the Summa of Alexander of Hales. He composed thereupon 
the Summa Virtutum, which was to fill the gap in the third part 
of Alexander’s work. The tract, however, was never added and 
William died without finishing his task. 


Bartholomew Anglicus of Magdeburg. We may mention. 
here Bartholomew Anglicus of Magdeburg, Germany. He was 
one of the early scholars of the Order. He became a Franciscan 
with Haymo of Faversham in 1224 or 1225. He lectured on 
theology first at Paris, then at Magdeburg. He is the author of 
the famous Encyclopedia De Proprietatibus rerum. It treats of 
all the sciences of the time, and devotes a special part to theology. 
The work found great favor in the Middle Ages and was often 
re-edited. 

School at Oxford. Whilst the Friars were distinguishing 
themselves at Paris by their wisdom and piety, those at Oxford 
were not idle. The-Friars came to Oxford in the year 1224, 
established a Studium there and in a comparatively short time 
had gained world-wide renown. 

Adam Marsh. The first eminent Friar of Oxford was Adam 
Marsh or Adam de Marisco. He was a disciple of Robert Grosse- 
teste, a friend of the Friars Minor and one of the distinguished 
scholars of the day. He joined the Franciscans in 1237 and suc- 
ceeded Robert Grosseteste as lecturer at the Franciscan house 
of studies. He had much to do with the organization of the 
studies at Oxford and was known throughout Europe as the 
“Doctor Illustris.” Bacon considers him one of the most learned 
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men of the day. He was, according to Bacon, like Grosseteste, 
“perfect in all wisdom.” (Op. Ined., 70, 74, 75, 88, 186, 428). 
He exerted no small influence in the Order owing to his character, 
his leaning, and his friendship with the great. The works ascribed 
to him by Wadding are: Commentary on the Sentences, Para- 
phrases in D. Dionysium Areopagitam, Quaestiones Theologicae, 
Lectiones ordinariae. 

John Pecham. John Pecham is another English scholar of 
great repute. He joined the Franciscan Order about the year 
1250 (Mon. Fran., 1, 256), and later was made Bishop of Canter- 
bury. Wadding says, he was a disciple of St. Bonaventure and 
an “imitator non indiligens.” At Paris he came in contact with 
St. Thomas and probably attended his lectures. He was present 
when St. Thomas submitted his doctrine about the unity of form 
to the judgment of the masters in theology. “We alone,” Pecham 
writes (Regist., 866, 898) “stood by him, defending him to the 
best of our power, saving the truth.” At Oxford, Pecham re- 
newed the condemnation of certain errors, many of which were 
the errors of Averroes; some of them, however, were taught by 
Thomas Aquinas and later on accepted in the Schools. 


His principal works are: Commentary on the Sentences, 
Quaestiones quodlibeticae, Quaestiones de Eucharistia, Speculum 
Ecclesiae de Missa, De Trinitate, De Passione Domini, Quaes- 
tiones ordinariaec, Quodlibeta Scholastica, De Summa Trinitate 
et fide Catholica, De Sacra Unctione, De Sacramentis Iterandis, 
De Baptismo et ejus effectu, Disceptationes Thomae et Pechami. 

William de la Mare. Conspicuous at this time for an- 
tagonism to Thomas Aquinas was William de la Mare, a scholar 
of great repute and a disciple of St. Bonaventure. He pub‘ished 
a criticism of the Angelic Doctor, Correctorium operum fratris 
Thomae. On account of his work he is known as the standard- 
bearer of the anti-Thomists. He also wrote a defense of St. 
Bonaventure, the Defensorium S. Bonaventurae. 


Richard of Middletown and William of Ware. During 
this period a'so flourished the two great theologians Richard of 
Middletown and William of Ware. 


At Paris, Richard was known according to Willot (Athenae, 
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314-15) as “Doctor solidus et copiosus fundatissimus et authora- 
tus,” and at the Council of Bale, according to Wadding, he. was 
referred to as “Doctor profundus.” His chief works are a Com- 
mentary, entitled Super Sententias Petri Lombardi, Quaestiones 
Quodlibetales, and one entitled Quodlibcta Theologica Octoginta 
Quaestionum. Other writings that are attributed to him by Wad- 
ding are the treatise De Clavium Sacerdotalium potestate and the 
work De Conceptione Immaculata Virginis Mariae. He died in 
1307 or 1308. He is reckoned as one of the masters of Duns 
Scotus. 


William of Ware, also an Englishman, is said to have been a 
pupil of Alexander of Hales and Bartholomew of Pisa. His 
great learning won for him the title of “Doctor Fundatus.” He 
has left a Commentary on the Sentences but it has never been 
pubtished. Other works are his Lecturae Theologicae (1 Vo..), 
Quaestiones ordinariae (1 Vol.), and his Quaestiones disputatae 
de Immac. Concep. B. VV. M. This last work was published by the 
Fathers of Quarrachi in 1904. He, too, was one of the teachers 
of Scotus. 


Other eminent theologians of this time were: 


Richard of Cornwall,an Oxford Franciscan. He lectured on the 
Sentences at Oxford and later on at Paris. Roger Bacon criticises him 
severely for his “errors,” which he says, produced evil results for forty 
years. He left several works which are extant only in manuscript form. 
They are: 

Commentaries on the Master of the Sentences; a Commentary on St. 

Bonaventure’s Third Book of Sentences, and also one on his Fourth 

Book. ; 

John Wallensis, likewise a noted theologian of the Oxford School, 
flourished in the-second half of the century. He lectured at Paris where 
he was honored with the title “arbor vitae” (Barth. of Pisa, Lib. Conform., 
fol. 81). He emphasizes especially the practical side of Franciscan theology. 
His chief works are: 

Summa de poenitentia, Breviloquium de quattour virtutibus cardinalibus, 

Breviloquium de sapientia Sanctorum, Summa justitiae, Tractatus de 

vitiis, Legiloquium or liber de decem pracceptis, a Commentary on the 

Sentences is attributed to him by some of the older chroniclers (Barth. 

‘of Pisa and Ph. of Bergamo). 

Ralph of Maidstone (d. ca. 1239), also a professor at Oxford, left a 
Commentary on the Sentences. 
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Thomas Docking was another noted theologian at Oxford. He taught 
the Franciscans about the year 1260. Leland ascribes a Commentary on the 
Sentences to him (Catalogue of Illustrious Franciscans). 

Henry de Brisingham (d. ca. 1289) is known for his Summa de Sac- 
ramentis. ; 

Thomas de Bungay, also of Oxford. Like Roger Bacon he was noted 
for his knowledge of mathematics and the natural sciences. He did not, | 
however, overlook theology, for he has left a Commentary on the Sentences 
and a work styled Quaestionum theologicarum liber. His works have neved 
been printed. 

Robert Cross (ca. 1280) wrote, according to Leland, a Commentary on 
the Sentences. 

Roger de Marston (ca. 1290). Some questions on which he disputed 
are still extant in a manuscript at Assisi. 

Nicholas de Ocham, another member of the Oxford School. He wrote 
a Commentary on the Sentences and a work entitled De Verbo divino. Ec- 
cleston and Leland speak highly of his sanctity and learning. 

John of Berwick was another English scholar. Leland praises his 
In Longobardum elucubraiiones. 


Second Period (1300—1400). 


First and foremost in this epoch-is the illustrious John Duns 
Scotus. The appearance of Scotus marks a new era in the Fran- 
ciscan School. With him begins the New Franciscan School. 
Bertoni and Minges and others say that the teaching of the Subtle 
Doctor was no innovation, but merely a continuation and develop- 
ment of the Old School. M. Hauzeur brings out the relation of 
the two Schools in his work, Collatio totius theologiae inter ma- 
jores nostros (Liége, 1652). The relation of the two Schools is 
a moot question. We have weighty authorities in favor of the 
identity ; but we have also important witnesses against it, scholars 
and Scotists at that, who vehemently reject all thought of identi- 
fying the two Schools. Certain it is, however, that we have good 
reason for identifying them. It is true that Scotus introduced 
many new doctrines, some of which are at variance with St. 
Bonaventure. But the framework of Alexander of Hales and 
Bonaventure is apparent in Scotus. He evidently built up his 
system on these two great Masters of the Order. Like them, 
too, he is a thorough Platonist, although at the same time he is 
freely conversant with Aristotle, and utilizes the Stagirite’s doc- 
trines much more than either of his predecessors. 
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Scotus is undoubtedly one of the greatest theologians of the 
Church and his place is at the side of St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas. As a genius he may be classed with St. Augustine. 
Castell says of him: .“Si vis pingere Scotum, pinge sophiam; si 
sophiam, Scotum pinge; qui scit Scotum, scit totum, cum totum 
scibile scierit.” Bertoni, p. 534. 


Unfortunately he has not left a Summa as did Alexander of 
Hales and St. Thomas, but he has left us numerous writings on 
philosophy and theology. His most noted work is the Opus 
Owoniense, a large commentary on the Sentences of Lombard. 
Reportata Parisiensia is a smaller commentary on the Sentences. 
A third important work is the Quaestiones quodlibetales. These 
three works contain the doctrines of Scotus. A complete edition 
of the Master’s writings was brought out by Wadding in twelve 
folio volumes (1639). The edition, however, is not critical. It 
contains changes and additions made by later Scotists. Hence 
it is often difficult to ascertain the true Scotistic view. 

In his treatment of a question Scotus first proposes the text or 
cites the passage at issue, then viewing it from every angle, he 
discusses it at length and finally gives the opinions of others. He 
is a sharp critic and a formidable adversary. His keen logic and 
his wonderful insight in theological questions is strikingly por- 
trayed in his refutation of opponents. Scotus is severely criti- 
cised for his lack of system. It is said that he is better at tearing _ 
down than at building up. On this point the words of Fr. Minges, 
the noted modern Scotist, may be cited. He says in the Cath. 
Encyc., Vol. V, p. 195: “It is true that none of his writings 
plainly reveals a system; while several of them betray lack of 
finish, owing, no doubt, to his early death.” . . . “Nevertheless,” 
he adds, after pointing out the difficulties of the study of Scotus, 
“there is in Scotus’ teaching a rounded-out system to be found 
especially in his principal work, a system worked out in minutest 
detail.” 

Since the doctrine of Scotus was treated extensively in last 
year’s Conference there remains nothing for me to say on this 
point. It may be of interest, however, to know those tenets of the 
Subtle Doctor that are commonly rejected. They are summed 
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up by Minges in his article in the Cath. Encyc. on Scotism, and 
are the following: 

“Formalism with the ‘distinctio formalis,’ the spiritual matter 
of angels and of the soul, the view that the metaphysical essence 
of God consists in radical infinity, that the ‘relationes trinitariae”’ 
are not a perfection ‘simpliciter simplex’; that the Holy Ghost 
would be a distinct person from the Son, even though He pro- 
ceeded from the Father alone; that the angels can ‘naturaliter’ 
know the ‘secreta cordium’; that the soul of Christ is formally 
holy and impeccable, not by the very fact of the hypostatic union, 
’ but through another ‘gratia creata’ (the ‘visio beatifica’) ; that the 
merits of Christ are not ‘simpliciter et intrinsece,’ but only 
“extrinsece et secundum quid’ infinite; that there are indifferent 
acts ‘in individuo’; that the ‘gratia sanctificans’ and the ‘charitas 
habitualis’ are the same ‘habitus’; that circumcision is a sacrament 
in the strict sense; that transubstantiation makes the Body of 
Christ present ‘per modum adductionis-—the doctrine of the 
‘univocatio entis’ and of the acceptation of the merits of Christ 
and man.” 


The influence exerted by Scotus upon the Church at large is 
remarkable. Father Minges adduces in his paper read at last 
year’s meeting, several instances where the Council of Trent 
favored doctrines emphasized by Scotus, e.g., freedom of the 

will, free co-operation with grace, meritoriousness of good works, 
- the causality of the Sacraments “ex opere operato,” the effect of 
absolution. “In other points the canons were intentionally so ~ 
framed,” says Fr. Minges, (Cath. Encyc., Scotism) “that they do 
not affect Scotism.” “This was also done,” he adds, “at the 
Vatican Council.” Scotus’ teaching on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, of course, received its solemn sanction when Pius IX. de- 
fined it an article of Faith. Perhaps the best tribute that can be 
paid the great Doctor is that not a single doctrine of his has ever 
been condemned. Several Popes have recommended his teach- 
ings. 

The influence of Scotus upon the Order is difficult to estimate. 
The history of Franciscan theology from the year 1300 is, I might 
almost say, the history of Scotism. The majority of Franciscan 
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scholars from this time on rally round the standard of the Subtle 
Doctor. The Conventuals and Minorites were the greatest cham- 
pions of Scotus, but the Capuchins also had their distinguished 
Scotists. These disciples of the illustrious Doctor explained 
his teaching, collectéd his works, wrote commentaries on them, 
and defended the doctrines that were attacked. 


Even outside of the Order we find eminent Scotists, men who 
devoted their lives to the study of Scotus and the defence of his 
teachings. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we 
even find special Scotist chairs at the great universities of Europe, 
e.g., Paris, Rome, Coimbra, Salamanca, Alcala, Padua, and 
Pavia. 


When we recall the achievements of this illustrious Doctor 
of the Order, when we think of his influence within and with- 
out the Order, and remember what he did for the good of 
theology, we can not but regret that this brilliant mind should be 
so frequently misunderstood, so grossly misrepresented and so 
often heaped with calumny. May the day soon come when he 
will be better known and truly understood and fully appreciated. 

During the following years we note a marked decline in the 
studies. It is due to several causes: 1) to the quarrel between 
the Spirituals and the Conventuals. The Spirituals goaded on by 
a false zeal bitterly opposed the higher studies and did all in 
their power to hinder them. 

2) Besides, there was the Black Death, 1348, which ravaged 
Europe and carried off two-thirds of the Friars Minor. This 
was a decided setback to the studies. 

’ 3) There was the Hundred Years’ War, 1337-1453, which 
desolated France and England. This naturally could not be 
favorable to scientific pursuits. 

4) Finally, there was the Great Western Schism of the 
Church, another detriment to the studies. These were the causes 
that brought on the decadence in the sciences. It is surprising 
then to hear M. DeWulf attribute the decline of the studies of 
this period to Terminalism and Scotism. 

But in spite of internal dissensions in the Order, in spite of 
pestilence and wars, and in spite of troubles in the Church, the 
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Franciscan Order produced in the first half of the fourteenth 
century the largest number of theologians. Fr. Hurter, S. J., 
says the theologians of the Order of St. Francis surpassed those 
of all other Orders in number, renown, and talent. (Nomencl., 
tI, p.d21)s 

It would lead us too far to enumerate all the eminent the- 
ologians of this period, so we shall select only some of the more 
prominent ones. 

William Ockham. Especially worthy of note is William 
Ockham, an Englishman, who was a disciple of Scotus and after- 
wards his most bitter opponent. He is considered the leader of 
the Nominalists, though in reality, according to Turner (Cath. 
Encyc., Vol. XV, p. 636), his theory of universals is more allied 
to Conceptualism. Ockham’s attitude toward the Holy See is a 
dark page in his history. But in spite of his failings and some of 
his strange doctrines he was a man of keen learning and merited 
to be called the “Venerabilis incoeptor, et singularis Doctor.’’ He 
was a copious writer. His chief theological works are his Com- 
mentary on the Books of the Sentences, a compendium of the- 
ology, a treatise on the Blessed Sacrament, entitled De Corpore 
Christi, another De Praedestinatione Sanctorum, De Paupertate, 
and one called Centiloquium Theologicum. 

Of Ockham it may be well to note that he held that the 
existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the unity and 
infinity of God can not be demonstrated by reason. Ockham 
seems to have meant well. He sought to simplify the Scholastic 
system, but carried his process too far and sacrificed things that 
were essential to it. He was a truly great mind, and an inde- 
pendent thinker with a following of his own. 

Raymond of Lully (Lullus) of Spain, Martyr (d. 1315), 
was a member of the III. Order of St. Francis. In view of his 
great learning he was known as the “Doctor Illuminatus” or 
“T]uminatissimus.” For a time his teaching was very popular . 
in Spain. Special chairs were established in the universities of 
Majorca, Barcelona, Valencia, Salamanca, and Alcala for the 
teaching of his doctrine. These chairs were retained down to the 
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eighteenth century. The disciples of Lully were known as 
Lullists. 


Lully was, like Scotus, an ardent champion of the Immaculate 
Conception. For this reason he had many enemies among the 
later anti-Imrfiaculatists. They not only opposed his doctrines, 
but tried to defame him by bringing forth a forged Bull of 
Gregory XI., forbidding Raymond’s teaching on the ground of 
heresy (cf. Pelayo, Hist. de los Heterodoxos, etc. I, Madrid, 
1880, 528; cf. also Denifle—Archiv fiir Literatur und Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters, 1888, 1V., 352.) 

Lullus’ principal service to theology consists in this that he 
corrected in accordance with the principles of Aquinas and Bona- 
venture, Plato’s “doctrina idearum” or rather Aristotle’s doctrine 
of universals, and used this doctrine for theological’ and apolo- 
getical purposes. This teaching is found in his work Ars gener- 
alis (universalis) ultima, which has been called the “Quintessence 
of St. Thomas.” 

Another work of Raymond is his Liber Quaestionum quod- 
libetalium. He also published a work against Scotus, entitled 
“Dominus quae pars? Dominus (Deus) non pars, sed totum.” 
In this treatise, he rejects the “formalisms” of Scotus and admits 
the “realismus moderatus” of St. Thomas. 

There is no dobut that Lullus, in his zeal to counteract the 
Arabian philosophy of his time, went too far and made mis- 
takes. But before passing judgment upon this devoted scholar 
of the Church, one should first ascertain what he taught and what 
he meant. The commentaries of the Lullists will furnish a true 
exposition of his teaching. Especially good is the Commentary of 
Nicholas of Cusa. Time does not permit a prolonged discussion 
on the various doctrines of Raymond. One thing, however, is 
certain, this great scholar of the Church and of our Order has 
never received his due. His character has been maligned, his 
teaching branded as heretical. Even Catholic critics of note have 
misunderstood him and misinterpreted many of his doctrines. 
It is difficult, therefore, to find a just estimate of Lullus. Pelayo’s 
Hist. de los Heterodoxos gives the best and most just account of 

« the saintly Franciscan and his teaching. 
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Peter d’Aquila or Scotellus, also known as “Doctor Suffi- 
ciens,” was perhaps the most illustrious Scotist of this time. His 
admiration and knowledge of Scotus obtained for him the sur- 
name of Scotellus. His works comprise Quaestiones in quattuor 
Sententiarum libros juxta ejusdem Scoti doctrinam (this work is 
a compendium of Scotus and was called Scotellum) ; and a Com- 
pendium super Magistrum Sententiarum. Scotellus is worthy of 
note since he is looked upon as a very trustworthy expositor of 
Scotus’ doctrine. Living shortly after the time of Scotus he was 
in a position to give the unalloyed doctrine of the Master. Father 
Cyprian Paolini has edited his works (1907-1909). 


Francis Mayron, a Frenchman, died about 1327, was a prominent 
theologian. He it was who introduced the famous “Actus Academicus” at 
the Sorbonne. He left numerous writings. The chief ones bearing on dogma 
are: Commentaries on the Sentences. 

Philip of Briddelton or Bridlington (ca. 1300), of Oxford, wrote 
on the question, “An omnes beati zqualiter participent beatitudine,” a prob- 
lem much discussed in the early 14th century. é 

Richard de Coniton or Conyngton (ca. 1300), also of the Oxford 
School, wrote a defence of papal authority against Ockham. It is entitled: 
De Christo Domino. (Leland, Script., 331; Bale I, 404). Wadding ascribes 
a Commentary on the Sentences to him.. 

William Schrybourne, another Oxford man, wrote a work called: 
Quodlibeta Theologica. 

Robert Eliphat or Alifax (ca. 1340), of England. His works are: 
A Commentary on the I. and II, Books of the Sentences; Conclusiones 
Ordinariae; Lecturae theologicae. 

John Machelejus (d. 1376), also of England, was a staunch defender 
of the Immaculate Conception. He wrote a treatise entitled: Ouaestiones 
variae. 

William Woodford or Widford, of England, was a noted opponent 
of Wiclif. He wrote the following works: De Sacramento Eucharistiae, 
which was an answer to Wiclif’s Confession; Deteriminationes quattuor; 
De Causis condemnationis articulorum 18 damnatorum J. Wiclif; De 
Sacerdotio novi testamenli. 

John Tyssyngton (d. 1395), of England, is known for his Confessio 
contra confessionem J. Wiclif. Wadding enumerates several other works, 
vis., Scutum pro Eucharistiae defensione; De Sacramentis; Pro auriculari 
confessione; Certamina Scholastica. 

Peter Aureolus, of France (d. 1322), was a distinguished Scotist. He 
was surnamed “Doctor Facundus.” He wrote: A Compendium of 
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Theology; a Commentary on the Four Books of Sentences; a-work on 
the Immaculate Conception. 

William of Nottingham (d. ca. 1836) wrote the treatise Determinatio 
pro lege Christianorum (Bale and Wadding). Little says he wrote a 
Commentary on the Sentences. 

John de Crombe wrote a Compendium theologicae veritatis. 

William Alnwick (d. ca. 1832) wrote a Commentary on the I. and II. 
Books of the Sentences. 


Walter de Chauton, of Chatton (d. 1843), wrote a Commentary on 
the Sentences. 


John di Ridevallus wrote a Commentary on St. Augustine’s De Civi- 
tate Det. 

John de Rudinton or Radyngton (d. 1348). His works are: A Com- 
mentary on the I. Book of Sentences; Determinationes theologicae; Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae; Quaestiones Ordinariac; Quaestiones Extraordinariae. 

Adam Wodham or Godham was a follower of Ockham. He wrote 
a Commentary on the Four Books of Sentences, and a work entitled Quaes- 
tiones variae piilosophicae et theologicae. According to Wadding he wrote 
the treatise: Determinationes Undecim. 

Antonius Andreas of the Province of Aragon (d. 1320) was an expo- 
nent of Scotistic doctrine. His chief theological work is a Commentary on 
the Sentences. He is known as “Doctor dulcifluus.” 

Alvarus Pelagius, of Spain (d. 1350), was likewise a Scotist. He pub- 
lished the following works: A Commentary on the Sentences; Collyrium 
adversus haereses; Apologia contra Marsilium Patavinum et Gul. Ockham; 
Summa theologiae. 

Other prominent Scotists during this epoch were: 

Hugo of Newcastle, surnamed “Doctor Scholasticus” ; 

John de Bassoly, known as the “Doctor Ornatissimus” ; 

James D’Ascoli, the “Doctor Profundus” ; 

Landolph Caracciolo, the “Doctor Collectivus” ; 

Gerard Odon, the “Doctor Moralis” ; 

Francis D’Ascoli,of the March,also called Francis Rubeus d’Apipignano, 

and known as the “Doctor Succinctus” ; , 

John De Ripatransone in the March, the “Doctor Difficilis” ; 

Peter Thomas, of Spain, surnamed “Doctor Invincibilis” ; 

Nicholas Bonet, of France, the “Doctor Pacificus or Proficuus” ; 

William Rubion, of Spain, and John de Cologne. 

These scholars are noted for their commentaries on the Sentences, inter- 
preted according to the mind of Scotus. 

Distinguished disciples of the Seraphic Doctor Bonaventure during this 
century were: 

Alexander of Alexandria (d. 1314) who wrote a Summa Quaestionum 
S. Bonaventurae; and John of Erfurt (d. 1317). 
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Third Period (1400—1500). 


In spite of the difficulties that impeded the studies in the last 
half of the fourteenth century and the first half of this century, 
we find that the Franciscan School made considerable progress 
during this epoch. It has a goodly number of eminent theologians, 
most of them being Scotists. They devoted themselves princi- 
pally to commentaries on the Sentences, in which they explained 
and defended the doctrines of Scotus. It is characteristic of this 
period to find commentaries on the Sentences according to the 
mind of the subtle Doctor, yet without finding the significant 
affix “ad mentem Scoti’” on the title page. 


A few commentaries on Bonaventure appear likewise in this 
epoch. But with perhaps one or the other exception, these 
Bonaventurists are also Scotists. 


The most renowned theologians of the time are: 


William Butler (d. 1410), an Englishman, professor at Oxford. He 
wrote a Commentary on thee Sentences and a work called Quaestionum 
variarum liber. 

Petrus de Candia, better known as Pope Alexander V., also called 
Peter Philargi and surnamed “Doctor Refulgens,” wrote a Commentary 
on the Sentences. 


Nicholas de Orbellis (d. 1465), a Frenchman, is noted for: a 
Commentary on the Sentences; a compendium of Scotus; Super sum- 
mulas Petri Hispani. 

William Vorilong (d. 1464), a Frenchman, wrote a Commentary on 
the Sentences according to the doctrine of St. Bonaventure and Scotus. 
Another work of his is entitled, Repertorium propositionum quae sunt 
contra Scotum, and also a Collectaneum Quaestionum Quattuor Librorum 
Sententiarum, or Vade Mecum, which is a collection of propositions that 
are not found in the works of Scotus, but which Bertoni Says contain 
nothing against Scotus. 

Angelus Serpetri (d. 1454) wrote a Commentary on the Four Books 
of the Sentences. 

. Bartholomew Bellati a Feltria (d. 1479) was a champion of the 
Immaculate Conception. He published the works: Liber primus lecturae 
Parisiensis, sive Reportata Scoti; Opusculum in secundum librum Sen- 
tentiarum. He also assisted in re-editing the Swmma Astesana. 

Bl. Angelus a Clavasio (d. 1495). He is noted for his Summa 
which contains a great deal of Scotistic doctrine. The work is called 
after him the Summa Angelica. 
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Antonius Sirrectus (d. 1490) of the province of Turin. He wrote 
the treatise: Isagogicae Formalitates ad Scoti Theologiam. 

Francis Nanni, surnamed “Sampson” (d. 1491). He was one of the 
distinguished theologians of his day. In consequence of a public disputa- 
tion before Sixtus IV. in which he triumphantly defended the Immaculate 
Conception, he received the surname “Sampson.” He wrote a work 
entitled, Recollectae in forma Quaestionum. Father Minges classes him 
among the Scotists. 

Francis de Roveri (d. 1489), an Italian, later known as Sixtus V. 
He was the author of several works, namely: Liber de Sanguine Christi; 
Tractatus- de Potentia Dei; De Conceptione Beatissimae Mariae. Wad- 
ding says he attempted another work in which he tried to show that St. 
Thomas and Ven. Scotus agree on important points although differing 
in regard to words and reasons. In his work on the Precious Blood, he 
defends the doctrine that Christ’s Blood shed on Calvary was released 
from the hypostatic union. 

Pelbart de Temesvar, a Hungarian (d. 1483). His works are: 
Stellarium Coronae B. Virginis; Rosarium Sacrae Theologiae. In the 
latter work he explains the Doctrine of the Franciscan School according 
to S. Bonaventure and Scotus. 

Stephan Brulefer (d. 1499). He was a renowned professor of the- 
ology at Paris and a disciple of William Vorilong. He wrote a work 
entitled, Reportata in Quattuor Libros Sententiarum S. Bonaventurae et 
Scoti. This commentary has often been edited. In it the author follows - 
principally the teaching of Scotus, and not of Bonaventure as Father 
Edward d’Alencon claims (Bertoni, Jean Duns Scotus, p. 463). Other 
works by the same author are: De Trinitate; De Formalitatibus ad 
Mentem Scoti; Declaratio Identitatum et Distinctio Rerum sec. Scotum. 

Francis Vitalis Noya (d. 1492), of Spain, edited the Postillae ad 
Scoti Mariani D. Libros (Wadding). 

Peter Tataret, of France, a member of the III, Order, was a dis- 
tinguished Scotist. He published commentaries on the four books of the 
Sentences according to Scotus and also on the Quodlibeta Scoti. 

John Foxal, of England, is noted for the E-xposiiio universalium Scoti 
and a work entitled, Opusculum super libros posteriorum. 

Also outside of the Order we find distinguished men embracing the 
Franciscan doctrine, e. g., William Gorris, Thomas Penket, John de Magis- 
tris, Caspar Borro, etc. 


Fourth Period (1500—1600). 
This period records a distinct growth in the Franciscan School. 
This is seen from the increased number of theologians, who 
exceed those of the two preceding periods. Father Hurter, in 
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his Nomenclator, Vol. II, p. 1101, says that from the period 1501 
to 1520 the palm must be given among the religious Orders to the 
Order of St. Francis, since it outnumbered the authors of all 
others. 2 

The Theology, on the whole, is decidedly Scotistic—I might 
almost say, exclusively so. The division in the Order, first between 
the Conventuals and the Minorites, 1517, and between the Capu- 
chins and Minorites, 1525, can not be said to have been detri- 
mental to Franciscan Theology, for we find Conventuals and 
Minorites joining hands under the leadership of Scotus. The 
Capuchins, too, numbered among their ranks some eminent dis- 
ciples of the Subtle Doctor. The Conventuals, however, deserve 
special mention for their work in behalf of Scotus. At the Uni- 
versity of Padua they upheld ‘the honor of the Scotistic School 
and, during this and the following period, gave many of the most 
distinguished theologians to the Order. 

One reason for the rapid development of the Franciscan 
School during this time is evidently owing to the invention of 
printing. Another reason was the attack of Humanism and 
Protestantism on Aristotle and Scholasticism, a circumstance that 
necessarily called for a defence of the Scholastic-Doctrine. Fur- 
thermore, it is to be noted that the Minorites, without, however, 
excluding St. Bonaventure, made Scotus definitely and officially 
the leader and doctor of their Order. In 1520, Fr. Lychet, 
General of the Friars Minor, enjoined the Opus Oxoniense of 
Scotus upon all the houses of study. The general chapter of 1541 
decreed that in all the studia there be a lector to exp‘ain Scotus 
and one to explain St. Bonaventure. At the end of the century 
we find special chairs in the universities for the Scotistic Doctrine. 

Sixtus V. gave a new impulse to the study of Bonaventure, 
when he founded in 1588 a new college at Rome and estab- 
‘ lished a special chair for the teaching of the Seraphic Doctor. 
We find similar chairs for Bonaventure in the universities of 
Ingolstadt, Salzburg, Valencia, and Osuna. By order of the Pope | 
a new edition of Bonaventure’s works was brought out as this 
time. 


Italy furnished the greatest number of Franciscan theologians 
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during the epoch, though the other countries, Spain, Germany, 
France, Poland, England, Austria and Portugal, were not without 
their representatives. 


Influence at the Council of Trent. 

The influence of the Franciscan School in this epoch may 
best be seen from its representation at the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563). At this great Council of the Church the Friars 
had about seventy theologians, thus outnumbering by a large 
majority the representatives of every other Order, and putting 
them in a position really to control the Council. 

In all the Sessions we see them taking a very active part. 
Time does not permit us, however, to follow the Franciscans 
step by step at the Council and to see them in the various Ses- 
sions and hear their opinions, and observe what side they adopt 
in the various ballots. That would lead us too far. Suffice it to 
say that they played the largest part in the Council and exercised 
the greatest influence. In all the dogmatic discussions on original 
sin, justification, the Eucharist, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Holy 
Orders, Matrimony, etc., they took a most active part. The 
decrees of the Council plainly show the Franciscan influence. 
The most eminent and influential Franciscans in the Council 
were: Alphonse de Castro, a Minorite; Andrew de Vega, a 
Minorite; Alphonse de Contreras, a Minorite; Cardinal Sigis- 
mund Phaedrius, a Conventual; John de Ortega, a Minorite; 
John Consilii, a Minorite; Francis de Pattis, a Conventual; John 
Ramirez, a Minorite; Angelus Astensis, a Capuchin; John 
Anthony Delphinus, a Conventual; and Francis Mediolensis, a 
Capuchin; Jerome de Pistoia, a Capuchin. 

Some of the more prominent theologians of this epoch are the fol- 
lowing : 

Paul Scriptor, a German (d. 1505). He taught the Scotistic doctrine 
at Paris and at Tiibingen. Among his students he had even professors 
of the university and members of the various religious orders. He 
wrote a Commentary on the First Book of the Sentences. 

Paul Suevus Willensis (d. 1504) is noted for an exposition of the 
First Book of Scotus. 


Gratian de Brescia, an Italian (d. 1505). He tried to popularize the 
works of Scotus. He edited: the Scriptum Oxoniense Joan. D, Scoti in 
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IV. libros Sententiarwm, to which he added the Quodlibeta, the treatise, 
De primo principio, and an alphabetical table of the writings of the Subtle 
Doctor. He also published the Commentary of Gerard Odon on the books 
of Aristotle. He taught the doctrine of Scotus at the University of Padua. 

Nicholas de Niisse (d. 1509), a Frenchman, wrote a Commentary on 
the Four Books of the Sentences. 

Philip Porcacci de Bagnacavallo (d. 1511), professor at Bologna 
and later at Venice. He published: Scoti in IV. libros Sent. Scriptum 
Oxoniense castigatum atque emendatum, annotationibus opinionum diver- 
sorum D.D. 

John de Monte (d. ca. 1510) published the work: Summulae trac- 
tatibus septem super Petrum Hispanum ad mentem D. S, Scott. 

Maurice de Portu (d. 1513), an Irishman, surnamed “Flos mundi” on 
account of his sanctity and learning. His principal works are: Expositio 
in quaestiones dialecticas Jo. Scoti super Porphyrium; Castigationes in 
quaestiones metaphysicas Scoti; Epitomata in formalitates Scotti; Super 
quaestiones universalium Scoti. He also corrected and edited the books 
of the Sentences of Oxford, and edited the writings of several noted 
Scotists. Later-he became Archbishop of Tuam. He took part in the 
Fifth Council of the Lateran. 

Anthony Trombetta (d. 1518), of Padua. He was a Conventual. 
Wadding says of him that he was a “vir doctissimus in Scoti operibus 
ultra omnes versatus.’ He brought out a corrected edition of the First 
Book of Scotus. Other writings from his pen are: Ouaestiones quodlibe- 
tales metaphysicae; Tractatus de futuris contingentibus; Tractatus for- 
malitatum Scoti; an edition of the Expositiones ad formalitates Scoti ab 
Antonio Syrrecto. Another work is the treatise, De efficientia primi prin- 
cipu ad mentem Aristotelis, to which is added the question: “An adultus 
non baptizatus salvari possit secundum doctrinam Scoti.’ Anthony was 
later made Archbishop of Athens. 

Gometius of Lisbon (d, 1513), a Conventual. He re-edited the 
Summa Astesana, a well-known work of the fourteenth century. He also 
wrote: Quaestiones quodlibetales in via Scoti. 

James Petruccio (d. 1512), a native of Teano, left a work entitled: 
“Collectanea pro Scoto.” J 

Philip Varagius (d. ca. 1510), a Frenchman, professor of theology 
and regent of studies at Padua and Florence. He is noted especially for 
the work: Flores totius theologiac, medullam sententiarum Doct. Subt. 
Fr, Joannis Duns Scott, O. F.M., theologorum principis, continentes, et in 
modum conclusionum positt. 

Jerome Gadius (d. 1529), of Bononia, a Conventual, is known for his 
treatise: In quodlibeta Scoti Commentaria, He also wrote a Commentary 
on the Sentences, . 

John Komorovvo, of Poland (d. 1536). Of the writings which he 
published in behalf of Scotus the most noted is, perhaps, his “Introductia 
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in doctrinam Doctoris Subtilis modos distinctionum et identitatum, alios 
quoque terminos obscuriores ejusdem doctrinae declarans, antiquiorum 
scotisantium solvens rationibus quorumdam recentiorum, quibus impug- 
natur, solutis,” etc. 

Mathurin Le Bret (d. 1527), a Frenchman, is noted for his work, 
Lectura in IV Libros Sent., also called Parvulus Scotus Lavellensis. 

John Vigerio (d. 1536), a native of Varazze, a Conventual, wrote a 
commentary on the Opus Oxoniense. 

Paduanus Grassus (d. ca. 1545), a distinguished Conventual, pub- 
lished the work: Enchiridion scholasticum contradictionum quodlibeta- 
lium Scoti exsolvens. 

Francis Zamora, one of the Generals of the Order (d. ca. 1559). He 
edited a revised edition of St. Bonaventure’s works, 

Joseph Angles of Spain(d. ca. 1587) wrote the oft edited work, 
Flores theologicarum quaestionum in quartum librum Sententiarwm Ma- 
gistri; also a commentary on the second book of the same Sentences. 

Damian Giner (d. ca. 1598), a Spaniard, edited the Opus O-xroniense in 
a more convenient and revised form. 

Salvator Bartolucci (d. ca. 1586). Several works on the Subtle 
Doctor are ascribed to him. They are: Expositio formalitatum Scoti; 
Apologia pro Scoto; Syllabus generalis in quattuor libros Sententiarum 
Scoti; .Quodlibeta. ; 

Felix Perettus (d. 1590), better known as Sixtus V. He edited the 
works of St. Ambrose and is especially noted for the edition of the 
works of St. Bonaventure. Minges enumerates him among the Scotists. 

Other prominent theologians of this period, all of whom are Scotists, 
are: John de Stobnitz; Paul de Marcatello; Louis de S. Leo; Benedict 
Bencovich; James Bargius, a Conventual; Luke Mengolino; Peter Paul 
Caporella; Matthew Silvaggi; Peter de la Croix; Laurence of Brescia; 
Constance Torri de Sarnano, a Conventual (d. 1595); John Dovetus; 
John de Douet; James Malafossa; Jerome Roberti; John Barraud ; 
Francis Herrera; Francis Ovando. These men were noted for their 
commentaries on the Sentences, which they interpreted according to the 
mind of Scotus. i 

Eminent Scotists outside the Order at this time are: Pompeius 
Caesariensis, Dominic Guinan, Martin Molenfelt, Paul Perugula and John 
Major (the Greater), who edited the first printed edition of the Reportata 
Parisiensia, and Nicholas Dionysius. 


Fifth Period (1600—1700). 


This is the most glorious epoch of Scotism, called in all truth 
the “Golden Age of Scotistic Theology.” Lobkowitz (Theol. 
Fund., Lib. IL., Disp. 10) says that in this period the Scotistic 
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School is more numerous than all other schools together: “Scoti 
Schola numerosior aliis simul sumptis.” 

The Franciscans gathered more and more around the standard 
of Scotus. The Conventuals taught the doctrine of the Subtle 
Doctor in the principal universities of Italy; the Minorites 
founded their study-houses in the principal intellectual centers ; 
and the general chapters of the Friars Minor urged the study of 
Scotus: Chapters of 1612, 1615 (Rome); 1621 (Seville) ; 1623 ~ 
(Toledo); 1651 (Rome), and the chapters of 1688, 1694, 1700. 
The Capuchins, too, although on the whole devoted to Bonaven- 
ture, furnished several noted theologians who taught and de- 
fended the Scotistic Doctrine. 

In the midst of this Scotistic movement there were also some 
Franciscan authors who tried to reconcile the teaching of Scotus 
with that of Bonaventure, Thomas, and the other Scholastics, 
é.g., Frs. Jerome Tamorit, John Irribarne, Bonaventure de S. 
Patricio, Paul d’Olivese, Matthias Hauzeur, William. Herinex, 
Francis Henno. 

It is to be noted, however, that, although the preference of the 
Franciscan School on the whole was for Scotus, it never abso- 
lutely imposed the Subtle Doctor or any Doctor upon its students. 
In this regard we always find a commendable spirit of liberty. 

The causes contributing to this glorious epoch of Franciscan 
theology are due, in the first place, to the flourishing condition of 
the Order, especially in the countries of Italy and Spain, where 
Protestantism had not gained a foothold. The Minorites alone 
numbered 150,000 at this time. Being free to study and pray in 
their convents, the Friars were able to accomplish much for the 
glory of Franciscan studies. 

Italy and Spain produced most theologians of the epoch ; 
France had a good number, whilst Portugal, Belgium, Poland, 
England, Austria, were not without their representatives, not- 
withstanding the evil effects of Protestantism. Nor can we over- 
look the Irish Theologians of this period. Driven by persecu- 
tions from their native soil, these exiles of Erin sought refuge in 
different parts of Europe, where they founded schools and de- 
voted themselves enthusiastically to the study of the Subtle 
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Doctor, whom they looked upon as their fellow-countryman. 
Their schools in Louvain, Rome, Spain, and Poland became the 
nurseries of many eminent Scotists. 

The second cause of the prominence of Scotus is due to the 
attacks of adversaries. Abraham Bzovius, a Polish Dominican, 
came out about this time with a violent attack upon the Subtle 
Doctor. He collected all the criticisms however unjust, that had 
ever been invented against Scotus and had them published. -This, 
of course, was fuel in the hands of adversaries—(Prosper de 
Martigneé, La Scholast. et les Trad. Fran. ch. 5. p. 249), and many 
a shot was aimed at the Franciscan Doctor. 

The reputation of the Franciscan School was at stake, the 
glory of the Franciscan Leader was attacked, and protests re- 
sounded from all sides. Immediately the Friars set to work to 
vindicate the honor of their Master. Numerous apologies were 
written in defense of the Subtle Doctor. Frs. Cavelle, Hugo 
Magnesius, Hickey, Matthias de Sosa, Briceno, Ferchius, Col- 
gan, Baron, Anthony Masucci, Anthony Buzi, Leo Carta, 
Anthony Daza, Gregory Ruiz, Alonza Guzman, J. Stiimmel, a 
Conventual, Joseph Ximenes Samaniego, Anthony de St. Marie, 
William Ocahasa, and Richard Mason were some of the Scotistic 
champions. Wadding, with the help of the Irish Friars, under- 
took the gigantic task of editing all the works of the Subtle 
Doctor; and to these, he, too, added an apology. 

Even outside of the Order men, indignant at the work of 
Bzovius, rallied round the Franciscan Leader. The more promi- 
nent were: Fr. Possevin, S.J., Anthony Rocci de Surcula (a 
philosopher), P. J. Gualter, S.J., Nicholas Vernuleus, Albert-le 
Myre, and the two Augustinians, Paulinus Berte and Michael 
Hayero. 

When in the year 1627 there was a movement on foot at the 
University of Salamanca to compel the candidates for theological 
degrees to swear to teach and defend St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, we see the Franciscan School and a large number of 
theologians bitterly protesting. Peter Urban d’Urbina and John 
Vasquez, for instance, wrote a defence of the waunes of Bona- 
venture and Scotus. 


5* 
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The Friars, owing,:no doubt, to the controversies with Pro- 
testants, devoted themselves particularly to the study of positive 
theology. As a rule, they do not take a decided position in the 
hotly disputed questions agitated between the Dominicans and 
Jesuits regarding predestination, grace, and the manner of recon- 
ciling human liberty with God’s omnipotence. The majority of 
Scotists reject the “Scientia Media” of the Mollinists and admit 
predestination “‘ante praevisa merita.” But they are unanimous 
in rejecting the “praemotio physica” of the Thomists. We find 
some Scotists, nevertheless, treating the subject “de concordia 
efficacitatis gratiae cum libero arbitrio.” 

As regards Jansenism we have a few Franciscans, among 
whom was Wadding, adhering to some of its tenets, but these 
men were attacked by other Scotists and after the condemnation 
of Jansenism, Wadding and his confréres abandoned it. 

The defense of the Immaculate Conception was still a favorite 
subject of the Franciscan School, just as in the two preceding 
centuries, and a number of noteworthy works appeared in de- 
fense of the Virgin Queen. 

In view of all this we can safely say that the seventeenth 
century is the greatest Scotistic era; the century that saw in 
truth the very triumph of Scotism. Justly, therefore, is it called, 
the golden age of Scotism. 

Time will not permit me to give a detailed list.of all the Fran- 
ciscan theologians of this period and their works. For this epoch 
alone [ counted one hundred and eighty theologians and I doubt 
whether I found all of them. From this long list of authors I 
shall mention only the most prominent: 


Salvator Bartolucci, of Assisi, a Conventual (d. 1603). He published 
the Opus Oxoniense of Scotus, and the Quodlibetales et Collationes, to 
which he added a Compendium quodlibetorum of another author. He also 
re-edited the Resolutiones of Melchior Flavan and the Syllabus Generalis of 
Fantis, together with an apology of Scotus. 

Gothusius of Liguria (d. ca. 1605). He was noted especially for his 
work Gymnasium Speculativum, a work that treats of philosophical and 
theological questions. He endeavored to illustrate the doctrine of Scotus. 

Guido Bartolucci, of Bononia, a Conventual (d. ca. 1606). His prin- 
cipal theological work was-Lectiones Aurcae in libros Magistri Senten« 
tiarum. He also defends the Scotistic standpoint. 
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Peter a Bonaventura, of Spain (d. 1607). He wrote Annotationes in 
Commentaria et Quodlibeta Petri Tatareti. 

John de Ovando, of Spain, professor for many years at Salamanca. 
He wrote a commentary on the Third Book of Sentences according to the 
mind of Scotus. 

John of the Incarnation, a Portuguese Friar (d. 1609). He is known 
for a commentary on the First Book of Sentences. He follows the doc- 
trine of Scotus. , 

Gregory Ruitz (d. ca. 1613). He wrote a work called Controversiac 
Theologicae. It is a commentary on the Fourth Book of the Sentences of 
Scotus. 

John of Rada, of Aragon, a prominent theologian of his day. 
Clement VIII. called him to Rome to take part in the important contro- 
versy about grace. He is noted for the work Controversiae Theologicae 
inter S. Thomam et Scotum super quattour libros sententiarum. He eluci- 
dates difficulties of Scotus and refutes arguments against Scotistic teaching. 

John of Carthagena (d. 1617). He taught theology at Rome, and 
was a Scotist. He was a special friend of Paul V. His chief works are: 
De sacramentis in genere, Tractatus de praedestinatione et reprobatione 
angelorum et hominum, Disputationes in universa religionis Christianae 
arcana. He adheres to Scotus. 

John Gau (d. ca. 1607). He left an excellent work, Quacstiones 
Selectae et Theoremata Theologicarum Veritatum. He also wrote a dis- 
course in defense of the Pope, proving that Paul V. and every legitimately 
elected pope is “jure divino” the Vicar of Christ and the successor of 
St. Peter. : 

Fr. Feuardentius (d. 1612) was distinguished especially by his attacks 
on heresy and his defense of Catholic doctrine. His principal work is 
directed against the Calvinists and is entitled, Theomachia calvinistica 1611t 
profligata, in which 1400 errors of this sect are discussed and refuted. He 
refutes and confounds the heretics by the divine and ecclesiastical writings 
and even by their own writings. This work was preceded by several other 
works against the Calvinists, viz.: Semaine premiére de dialogues, in which 
174 of the most important errors of the Calvinists were refuted; Seconde 
semaine, in which 465 errors are examined. 

Feuardentius deserves credit for his edition of the works of Irenaeus. - 
Wadding says he revived Irenaeus: He also wrote the Censura orientalis 
ecclesiae, which deals with the principal dogmas of the heretics of that 
century. 

Philip Faber, an Italian Conventual (d. 1630), was a great student of 
Scotus. He received the surname “Lucerna et propugnaculum Scotistarum.” 
He wrote several works in defense of Scotus, of which the most important 
for dogma are: Dispuiationes theologicae, upon the books of the Sentences, 
in which Scotus’ doctrine is explained and defended. Commentaries in 


quodlibeta theoremata Scott. 
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The biographers of Faber say that one day Pope Clement VII. visited 
the College of St. Bonaventure and questioned the students. Among other. 
things, he asked them to define the sin of Lucifer. Faber gave the answer 
in two words, “luxuria spiritualis.” Faber contrary to other Scotists, claims 
that the Subtle Doctor teaches that the moral law depends upon the divine 
will. 

Bonaventure Passerus, likewise an Italian Conventual, explained the 
doctrine of Scotus on the “scientia Dei” in his work, Pinacotheca selecta 
praccipuarum conclusionun ex doctrina Scott. 

Eleutherius Albergonius, an Italian (d. 1636), published a very good 
work entitled, Resolutio doctrinae Scoticae in qua quid Doctor Subtilis circa 
singulas quae exagitat quacsliones sentiat, ect si oppositum alu opinantur, 
brevibus ostenditur. 

Laurence Fassano Viola edited a work called Arcana fere omnia tum 
theologiae tum philosophiac, which comprises the disputed questions of John 
Duns Scotus. 

Petrus Capullius (d. 1625) edited at Venice a commentary on St. 
Bonaventure’s first and second books on the Sentences. 


Franciscus a Coriolanus (d. 1625), surnamed “The Long,” was a 
Capuchin, a man distinguished for his learning. He was fond of St. Bona- 
venture’s writings. He worked out Bonaventure’s works in form of a 
Summa like that of St. Thomas and illustrated the Seraphic Doctor’s teach- 
ing by numerous annotations. From Francis a Coriolano we also have a 
Brewiarium Chronologicum Pontificum et Conciliorum Omnium. This work 
is especially useful for Dogma, since it gives the constitution and bulls of 
the popes, the acts of the General and Provincial Councils, the pernicious 
doctrines of heretics, their condemnation, and refutation; also the schisms 
are mentioned and every event of importance in the Church of God. Fr, 
Francis also defends the doctrine of the Church concerning a General 
Council. 

Theodorus Forestius (d. 1637) was another illustrious Capuchin. He 
wrote the work: Paraphrases, Commentaria et Disputationes ad mentem 
S. Bonaventurac. 

Mauritius Centinus (d. 1610), a Conventual, an ardent Scotist, is noted 
- for his work, Disputationes Theologicae de Incarnatione et de Sacramentis. 


Livius Galantes (ca. 1627) edited about this time a work inscribed 
Christiana theologia comparata cum platonica cum ttota veteri sapientia 
ethnicorum chaldaeorum nempe aegyptiorum et graecorum. The work is 
important and shows that the much talked of comparative study of religions 
is nothing new but was known even in those days. 


Andreas Perusinus is noted for his work on the Immacuite Concep- 
tion entitled, Analysis Purissimae Conceptionis Deiparae. He tries to 
vindicate the privilege of the Immaculate Conception, not only from the 
opinions of three hundred authors and the authority of Holy Scripture, 
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from reason, revelations, and from miracles, but also from the authority of 
St. Thomas and from the arguments of adversaries (Hurter). 


_ Jerome Tamarit, of Spain, is noted for his Flores Theologiae, a Com- 
mentary on the First Book and the greater part of the Second Book of the 
Sentences. Jerome, according to Nicolanus Antonio, modestly and learnedly 
explains the doctrines of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, and solves many 
difficult theological questions. He tries to reconcile the teaching of St. 
Thomas and Scotus. 


Theodore Smissing (d. 1626), was a learned theologian of Westphalia. 
It is said of him that his one occupation was prayer and study. His writings 
comprise treatises on De Deo Uno and De Deo Trino. He defends the 
opinions of Scotus wherever the occasion is given. 


Mathaeus de Sousa or Sosa, of Portugal (d. 1629), edited a work 
inscribed Articulatio et illustratio libri primi Sententiarum doctoris sub- 
tiissimi Joan. D. Scott. 

John Merinero, of Spain (d. 1663), began a course of theology accord- 
ing to Scotus, but did not finish it. The tracts finished treat: De Scientia et 
voluntate, De praedestinatione et Trinitate, De beatitud.ne, De actibus hu- 
manis, De bonitate et malitia morali peccatoque actuali, and de conceptione 
Deiparae V.M. seu de, hujus articuli definibilitate. 

Francis Felix, of Spain (ca. 1640), lector of theology at Alcala, was 
a man of great talent and learning. He likewise upholds the doctrine of 
Scotus. He has leit anumber of works. They are: De Incarnatione ad mentem 
Scoti; Tentativae Compluienses, in which he elucidates the teaching of 
Scotus on the.end of man, happiness, human acts, conscience, virtues, vision 
of God, sin, and grace; Principium Complutense, a work treating of the 
knowledge of God, predestination and reprobation and the Trinity.* 

Vulpes, of Italy (d. 1632), was one of the most illustrious Franciscan 
‘theologians of this period. He was a Conventual. He endeavored to 
present the teaching of Scotus in a more lucid method. For this reason he 
composed a Summa Theologiae Scoti et commentaria in eandem in twelve 
folio volumes in which he rather profusely explains, proves, and defends the 
teaching of the Subtle Doctor. These books have all been condemned, on 
account of the cutting remarks of the author, by different decrees of the 
Holy Office “donee corrigantur.” A Dominican, named Hyacinthus de 
Rugeriis, answered with a defense of St. Thomas’ doctrine, called 
Defensorium doctrinae d. Thomae. 

Caspar Sghemma, of Palermo (d. 1657), a Conventual, edited among 
other works a Manuale Scoticum in IV libros Sententiarum; Opuscula 
scotica de Deo Uno et Trino, and Opusculum scoticum de scientia et 
volunitate Dei in ordine ad ultimum finem; and a work De Dei visione, 
lumine gloriae fruitione, beatitudine, praescientia et praedestinatione. 


3 We notice in this period a goodly number of treatises on predestination and 
reprobation—occasioned, no doubt, by the teachings of the Calvinists. 
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Franciscus Antonius Blondus (d. 1644), a Conventual. He wrote a 
number of theological works, but the only one published is Disputationes 
Scoticae, in quibus divinae pracdestinationis et reprobationis mysterium juxta 
doctrinam dilucidatur. 


John Maria Zamora (d. 1649), a Capuchin, wrote several theological 
treatises. The most noteworthy are: De Deo Uno ect Trino, in which he 
gathers all the controversies between St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and 
Scotus; and a work on the Immaculate Conception, entitled, De eminentis- 
sima Deiparae V.M. perfectione in quattuor hbris. 

He speaks at length on the original innocence of the Blessed Virgin 
and her immunity from original sin; he adduces the testimony of Scripture 
and of the Holy Fathers, gives the true view of St. Thomas on the question 
and points out how becoming and how easy it would be, and how necessary. 
it is, to put an end to the controversies on this point. This work was pro- 
hibited by a decree of May 9, 1636. — 


We see from the numerous works written at this time about 
the Immaculate Conception that Mary’s grand prerogative was 
by no means generally admitted by theologians. We see, too, 
what Scotus did in defense of Mary. Scotus was the pathfinder, 
and the Franciscans after him took up the teaching of the 
Subtle Doctor and faithfully repeated and inculcated it and de- 
fended it and enlarged upon it, until Pius IX. finally settled the 
long controversy by declaring the Immaculate Conception a dogma 
of Faith. The Friars’ Minor defense of Mary down through the 
ages and that, too, against no small opposition, will always be 
one of the brightest gems in the annals of our Order. 

Johannes Pontius, of Ireland (ds 1660), was a professor at St. Isi- 
dore’s, Rome. He brought out, beside an entire course of philosophy ac- 
cording to the mind of Scotus, a complete theological work according to 
the Subtle Doctor. He also composed a tract called, Judicium doctrinae 
SS. Augustini et Thomae. Another work of his is, Scotus Hiberniae 
restitutus, and another entitled, Commentarii theologici, in which the doc- 
trines of the Subtle Doctor are explained and illustrated, 


Luke Wadding, of Ireland (d. 1657). Closely allied with 
Pontius is the well-known Luke Wadding. Wadding is the 
founder of St. Isidore’s, at Rome, where he taught theology. In 
his new edition of the works of Scotus, he supplemented many 
of the questions treated by Pontius. Wadding was conspicuous 
for his piety and learning. Innocent X. esteemed him highly and 
often sought his advice. He was a consultor of several Roman 
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Congregations, and took part in the examination of Jansenius’ 
doctrine. At first he favored Jansenius, but when the latter was 
condemned he submitted to the decision of ‘the Holy See. With 


the aid of the Irish Fathers he published the complete works of 
Scotus in twelve volumes. 


Another work was the Legatio Philippi IIT. et IV., Hispani- 
arum requm, ad Paulum V., Gregorium XV., et Urbanum VIII. 
pro definienda controversia conceptionis B. V. M. In this work 
he shows at great length that the death of Mary is not opposed 
to her Immaculate Conception. Other works of his are: De 
Virginis baptismo, De Redemptione Deiparae semper Virginis, 
Commentaria ad vitam et opuscula St. Anselmi. 


Antonius Hyquaeus (Hickey), Wadding’s friend and companion, is 
noted for a commentary on the Sentences. 

Franciscus Birmingham, of Ireland (d. 1656), also a lector at St. 
Isidore’s, in Rome, edited a Summa scotica s. theologiae de Deo Uno et 
Trino juxta methodum Angelici Doctoris ct Subtilis Doctoris mentem. 

Francis Malloy, of Ireland (d. 1660), likewise a lector at St. Isi- 
dore’s, published the work, De IJncarnatione Verbi divini ad mentem 
Doctoris Subtilis. 


Anthony Bruodinus, of Ireland (d. 1664), was a lector at Prague. 
He published the following works: Oececonomia Minoriticae scholae Salo- 
monis Doctoris Subtilis; Corolla Oeconomiae pars altera complectens 
tractatus de virtute et de statu religioso, etc.; Armamentarium theologicum 
ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis. 


Alphonse Briceno, of Chile (d. 1667). He is surnamed “alter Scotus.” 
He taught theology at Lima, and published the Apologia de vita et doc- 
trina Joannis Scoti Doctoris Subtilis and also a work entitled Celebriores 
-controversiae in primum librum Sententiarum Scoti admixtis potissimum 
dissertationibus metaphysicts. 

Matthew Ferchius, of Italy (d. 1669), a Conventual, was an illustrious 
Scotist of this period. So great was his learning that he has been called 
“the scientific Minotaur.” He published three apologies in defense of 
Scotus : Apologia pro Joanne D. Scoto in Joannem Fridericum Mate- 
nesium; Correptio scotica J. D. Scoti Doctoris Subtilis vitam et mortem 
explicans—a work which is directed against Bzovius; Jn Paulum Jovium. 

Besides, he published a work entitled Discussiones Scoticae, and an- 
other known as Vestigationes peripateticae, a work which evoked a bitter 
quarrel between himself and the two Scotists Bellutus and Mastrius. 
Ferchius also wrote the Epitome theologicum in quattuor libros Senten- 
tiarum Scott. 
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During his last years he devoted himself to the study of the Seraphic 
Doctor and published the treatise, De Angelis ad mentem S, Bonaventurae. 
In this work he calls himself a Bonaventurist. So closely does he adhere 
to the Seraphic Doctor that Barth. de Barberiis says of him: “solus inter 
omnes fidelissimus Bonaventurista” (In praef. ad. curs. theol.) 


Bartholomew Mastrius, of Italy (d. 1673), a Conventual, 
was, according to many, the best interpreter of Scotus. Beside 
a complete course of philosophy “ad mentem Scoti” and a course 
of moral theology “‘ad mentem DD. Seraphici et Scoti,’” he edited 
the Disputationes theologicae on the four books of the Sentences, 
“ad mentem Scoti.”” The work has often been re-edited. To- 
gether with P. Bellutus, he published a celebrated work against 
Ferchius entitled Scotus et Scotistae expurgati a probrosis quere- 
lis Ferchiants. 

“The work of Fathers Mastrius and Bellutus,” says Fr. 
Dominic in the Etud. Francisc., T. XXV., p. 663, is remarkable. 
It embraces the philosophical and theological thought of the Subtle 
Doctor and, I do not know if the Scotistic School possesses an- 
other treasure of equal value.” 

Mastrius was an open-minded and independent scholar. He 
had a profound knowledge of Scotus. In his writings, however, 
he is often harsh and arrogant. with his opponents mingling in- 
vective with argument. When he presented one of his books to 
Pope Alexander VII., the Pope asked him, where he had learned 
to treat his opponent Ferchius in such a rough manner. “From 
St. Augustine and St. Jerome,” was the prompt reply. “From 
such masters,” smilingly retorted the Pope, “other things could 
be learned.” ' 

Mastrius’ works are characterized by clearness and precision, 
revealing a well-ordered intellect. His numerous quotations from 
authors, both ancient and contemporary, are evidence of his. ex- 
tensive reading. 

Bonaventure Bellutus, of Italy (d. 1676), a Conventual, was a friend 
and collaborator of Mastrius. Beside the works which he published in 
union with Mastrius, he brought out a treatise entitled, Disputationes de 


I[ncarnatione dom.nica ad mentem Scoti. He undertook another work, De 
sacramentis tum in genere tum in specie, but this was never published. 
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Francis Macedo, of Spain (d. 1681), was a man of vast 
learning and gifted with a prodigious memory. He received the 
surname “omniscius.” He wrote more than seventy books “de 
omni re scibili.” His most noted theological work is a parallel 
drawn between the teaching of Scotus and that of the Angelic 
Doctor, entitled, Collationes S. Thomae et Scoti in tres priores 
lib. Sententiarum. The texts of both authors are faithfully cited, 
the differences between the two pointed out, and their opinions 
are carefully examined. Scheeben in his Handbuch der kath. 
Dogmatik (1., 1, n. 1063), says the work is very one-sided and 
obstinately Scotistic. 

Other works by- the same author are: 

Scholae theologicae positivae ad doctrinam catholicorum et con- 
futationem haereticorum apertac; De Clavibus Petri; Controversiae 
selectae contra haereticos et schismaticos; Assertor Romanus adversus 
calumnias heterodoxorum, anglorum praesertim et scotoruwm in academiis 
oxoniensi, cantabrigiensi, aberdontensi; Tessera romana auctoritalis pon- 
itificiae adversus buccinam Thomae angli et classicum heterodoxorum; 
Scrutinium d. Augustini de praedestinatione gratia et libero arbitrio; 
Cortina d, Augustini de praedestinatione, et gratia adytis mm centum ora- 
cula reclusis, s. Gregorit M. et Bernardi responsis confirmata; Mens d. 
Augustini tilustrata de duplici adjutorio gratiae. 


In the works on St. Augustine, Macedo favors the Jansenistic 
viewpoint. After Innocent X. had condemned Jansenism, how- 
ever, he changed his opinion and opposed Jansenius in his work: 
Mens divinitus inspirata ss. papae Innocentiae X. super quinque 
propositionibus Corn. Janseni. 5 

The treatise, Consentus euchologicus s. matris Ecclesiae in 
breviario et s. Augustini is an excellent work, showing the har- 
mony between the Exercises of St. Ignatius and the works of St. 
Augustine. The work Commentationes duae ecclesiastico-pole- 
micae, altera pro s. Vincentio lirinensi et Hilario arelatensi, altera 
pro s. Augustino et patribus africanis was the cause of a bitter 
literary quarrel with Norisius, who published a reply to this 
treatise. So hotly was the dispute carried on that the Holy Office 
imposed silence upon both. 


Felix Gabrielli, of Italy (d. ca. 1653), a Conventual, left a treatise 
entitled, De praedestinatione et reprobatione ad mentem s. Bonaventurae 


et Scott. 
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Gaudentius Bontemps, of Italy (d. 1672), a Capuchin, was a 
noted disciple of St. Bonaventure. He wrote a work entitled, 
Palladium theologicum seu tuta theologia scholastica, according 
to the mind of St. Bonaventure. In this work, which has received 
high praise, he explains and defends the teaching of the Seraphic 
Doctor, but arranges the matter according to St. Thomas’ method, 
and almost invariably interprets it according to St. Thomas 
(Hurter, lc. t. IL, p. 21). Hurter says it is perhaps the opus 
maximum of the Scotistic school. 


Laurence Brancatius, of Italy (d. 1675), a Conventual, is noted for a 
Commentary on the Third and Fourth Books of the Sentences. WHurter 
says of it that it is “solidus et doctus, sed admodum rarus et carus.” 
(Nomencl., II., p. 349). He also composed the work: Opuscula tria de 
Deo quoad opera praedestinationis, reprobationis et gratiae actualis in 
commodum tironum s. Augustini doctrinae studiosorum elucubrata; and 
another notable work entitled, Epitome canonum omnium, which contains 
the canons and decrees of the general and provincial councils and of the 
Popes, up to the time of Alexander VII. 

John Baptist Fonius, of Italy (d. 1688), published a valuable work 
called De Disputationibus et quaestionibus ex universa theologia ad 
mentem Scott. 

Joseph Leali, of Italy (d. 1682), wrote a Commentary on the Sen- 
tences according to Scotus. 

Clement Bascetti, of Italy (d. ca. 1689), a disciple of Francis Macedo, 
published the Viridarium theologicum parvum in IV libros Sententiarum 
hs 106 SCOT, 

Theodore Gennari, of Italy (d. 1684), brought out a theological work 
under the title: Dies intelligibilis scoticus in duodecim horas theo- 
logicas divisus, seu dilucida explicatio symboli apostolici. To each article 
he adds important questions and gives a clear, short explanation of them 
according to the mind of Scotus, St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas. 

Jerome Brambila, of Italy (d. 1686), wrote the book called Distinctio 
in prologum Sententiarum Joannis Duns Scoti, 

Bartholomew a Barberiis, of Italy (d. ca, 1687), a Capuchin, was a 
distinguished interpreter of St. Bonaventure. He worked out a theo- 
logical course on the four books of the Sentences ad mentem Seraphici 


Doctoris. He also made a general index of all the works of St. Bona- 
venture. 


Q 
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Sixth Period (1700—1800). 


The first half of this period was very favorable to Theology. 
In the first fifty years there were more than one hundred Fran- 
ciscan Theologians. The most of these again are Scotists. We 
find some, however, who try to reconcile the doctrine of Scotus 
with that of the other Scholastics. Spain may claim the greatest 
number of theologians in this epoch, although other countries 
are also well represented. 

The second half of the century marks the beginning of the 
decline in the Franciscan School. There were several reasons 
for this: 

1. Protestantism, aided by Baianism and Jansenism, was 
exerting every effort to spread its erroneous doctrines. 

2. Gallicanism was undermining papal authority. 

3. The Encyclopedists were spreading their rationalistic and 
atheistic views and stirring up doubt and unbelief. 

4. The French Revolution, with its hatred of everything 
Catholic, was persecuting the Religious, confiscating the monas- 
teries with their libraries, and thus dealt a fatal blow to the studies 
in France. 

But, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the Friars produced 
a large number of theologians, who. fought against Protestantism, 
combatted Baianism and Jansenism, defended the supremacy of 
the Holy See, and continued to explain and defend the Franciscan 
doctrines. 

This epoch is especially noteworthy for the fact that it wit- 
nessed a change in the teaching method. Up to this time com- 
menting on the Sentences was the prevalent mode of teaching 
theology. Now the authors become more independent. They 
broke away from the author of the Sentences and brought out 
their works in the form of manuals or courses according to this 
or that Doctor. This is the method followed up to our own day. 

Some ‘of the more illustrious theologians of the time are the 
following: 

Alphonse Coen, a native of Whyneberg, Belgium, (d. 1700), is noted 


for the treatises: Disputationes theologicae de Deo sacramentorum Insti- 
tutore, sive in librum quartum Sententiarum, ad mentem Scott; Disputa- 
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tiones theologicae de Deo Uno et Trino sive in primum librum Sententiarum 
ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis. 

Amandus Hermann, of Germany (d. 1700). He wrote the Tractatus 
theologici in l.bros Sententiarum ad Mentem Subtilis Doctoris. 

Felix Rotondi, of Italy (d. 1702), a Conventual, was a distinguished 
Professor of theology at Padua. His theological works are: Tvractatus 
theologicit in IV libros Sententiarum,; Prologus et diversationes theologiae. 

Sebastian Dupasquier, of France (d. 1705), also a Conventual, pub- 
lished a Swimma Scotistica, an excellent work. He also brought out a book 
defending the proposition that attrition is sufficient for the remission of 
sins in the sacrament of Penance. 

Louis de Murano, of Italy (d. ca. 1701), is distinguished for the 
treatise: Gladius utraque parte acutus sive Scotus dogmaticus in quo agitan- 
tur omnes quaestiones contra errores haereticorum super quattuor libros 
Sententiarum. 

Charles Francis de Varisio, of Italy (d. 1718), was well versed in 
Scotistic Doctrine. He published the tract: Promptuarium Scoticum, a 
commentary on the Sentences and Quodlibeta of Scotus. 

Anthony Perez, of Spain (d. 1710), published: Controversiae super 
primum librum Sententiarum juxta Venerabilis: et Mariani Doctoris Duns 
Scott mentem; Astria theologica, staterae et dipondia R. P. Fr. Joannis 
Peres convocans ad crisim. 

Angelus Titonus, of Italy (d. 1710), Third Order Regular, left several 
theological treatises according to Scotus in manuscript form. 

Anthony Wiesing, of Germany (d. ca. 1700), a Conventual, composed 
a work entitled Medulla theologiae. scholasticac. 

Jerome de Sousa, of Spain (d. 1711), published the works: Scala 
theologica per quam ascendit creatura de non esse ad esse et descendit a Deo 
in mundum, cum tractatu de pracdestinatione ac etiam futurorum contin- 
gentiun polysoph.a. An si Spiritus Sanctus a Filio non procederct ab co 
distingueretur, in which he defends the teaching of the Franciscan School. 

Claude Frassen, of France (d. 1711), is without doubt one of the 
best Scotistic interpreters of the epoch. For years he taught theology at the 
Sorbonne in France. He is known especially for his Scotus Academicus, a 
work which contains the entire dogmatic theology of the Subtle Doctor. 
The work is especially commendable on account of its clearness and the 
certainty of its doctrine. The latest edition of this work is that published 
at Rome in 1902. 


Antonius Gavellus, of Italy (d. 1712), edited the works: Breviarium 
universae theologiae nempe speculativae, dogmaticae ac moralis in quattuor 
partes distributum juxta principia scholae scotistarum. Supplementum ad 


Breviarium additis insuper locupletissimis indicibus totius Operis instar doc 
trinalium theorematwn. 
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John Bernique, of Spain, published the treatise: Tractatus theologicus 
de divina scientia ad creaturas terminata juxta mentem Mariani Subtilisque 
Joannis Duns Scoti. He also edited the works of Fr. J. Sendin Calderon, a 
Franciscan theologian of the 16th century. 


Charles Francis, of Italy (d. 1712). His works are: Selectiores 
hujus temporis controversiac, dogmaticae fidei symbolo quo Sancta utitur 
Romana Ecclesia substentatae, Joannis Doctoris Subtilissimi hypothesibus 
explicatae; Promptuarium scoticum ob oculos exhibens quidquid in quattuor 
- Sententiarum libris et Quodlibetis Doctoris Subtilis continetur, suos in titulos 
digestum atque ordine alphabetico explanatum; this work has been re-edited 
by Fr. Fernandez with some modifications under the title Lericon Scholasti- 
cum. Scotus polemicus, adversus haereses, erroresque tum veteres tum 
recentes, solidissuma spicula aeque ac subtilissima vibrans; Divi Petri Apos- 
tolorum Principis Epistolae secundae caput primum expensuin. 

John Perez Lopez, of Spain (d. 1724), published the works: Com- 
mentaria in I. et IT. libruim Sententiarum de abscondito Scoti thesauro nova 
et vetera proferentia. 

Jerome de Larte et Escarin, of Spain (d. 1721). His works are: 
Mappa subtilis seu speculum scoticum; Mappula scotica et augustiniana 
subtilis et Mariani Doctoris conclusiones ex scripto oxoniensi -decerptas 
complectens d. Augustini. . . . aureis sententits cohaerescens. 

Walter Schopen, of Germany (d. 1717), a Conventual, wrote a course 
of theology according to the Subtle Doctor. 

Bartholomew Durand, a Frenchman (d. 1720), published Clypeus 
scoticae theologiae contra novos ejus impugnatores. Another noted worx 
is his Fides vindicata quattuor libris comprehensa in quibus historice 
chronologice ae critice referuntur selectissimisque S. Scripturae SS. Patrum 
et Conciliorum oraculis refutantur haereses. 


Francois-Marie Assermet, of France (d. ca. 1725). He published 
Theologia Scholastico-positiva ad S. R. Ecclesiae mentem elucubrata. An- 
other work is his treatise on divine grace. It is directed against the Baianists 
and Jansenists and other heretics of the time. 


George Mahler, of Germany (d. ca. 1701), a Conventual, published 
two theological treatises: Theologia D. Subtilis Scoti in quattour libros Sen- 
tentiarum solide et succincte elucidata; Sacramenta legis gratiae ad mentem 
Scott exposita. Si 

Barnabas Unterberger, of Germany (d. 1727), wrote the work, Con- 
troverses Scoto-théologiques sur les causes de VIncarnation. 

Emmanuel Perez de Quiroga, of Spain (d. ca. 1714), published A 
Commentary on the Three First Books of the Sentences. OQuestiones se- 
lectae theologicae; Bellum de sanguine Christi; Varia argumenta theologica. 

Charles Moral, of Spain (d. 1731), composed an excellent work :en- 
titled: Theologia Mariana, i. e. fons illimis theologiae scoticae Marianae e 
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paradiso virgineo lactices suos ubertim effundens seu b. Mariae V. excel- 
lentia doctrina Joan. Duns Scoti enucleata. 

Dominicus Lossada, of Spain (d. 1733), published a theological dis- 
cussion Super defin-bilitate proxima mysterii tmmaculatae conceptions Det 
Genitricis. : 

Joseph de Cuellar, of Spain (d. 1734), arranged a theological course 
according to the mind and order of the Subtle Doctor. 

Becerra, of Spain, edited the work: Asserta theosubtilia vel theologica 
systemata D, Scoti de essentia et cficacia voluntatis divinae et moralitate 
voluntatis hwmanae et de fide. 

Stanislaus Volpini, of Italy, wrote the work: De consensu divi Augus- 
tini ct Scoti Subtilium principis de gratia Christi. He also wrote a treatise 
on the truths of the Christian religion and another entitled: Theological 
Letters to a Bishop. 

Didacus Matthew Gonzalez, of Spain (d. 1741), is the author of a 
Theologia scotica. E 

Antonius Albalate, of Spain (d. ca. 1721), is credited with a Cursus 
theologicus. : : 

Gaudiosus Mayr, of Germany, published the following work: Sacratis- 
simum Missae Sacrificum theologice consideratum et adjunctis parergis 
ex universa theologia ad:inentem Doctoris Subtilis J. D. Scoti. He also 
edited a treatise on the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Severinus Kraz brought out a work entitled: Controversia theologica 
de sufficientia attritionis cum sacramento poenttentiae ad justificationem 
impti. 

Peter Junius, of Ireland (d. ca. 1731), was a theologian of note. He 
published a Cominentary on the Iirst Book of Sentences ad mentem Scott. 


Jerome de Montefortino, of Italy (d. 1738), is noted for his celebrated 
Summa Theologica of Duns Scotus. ‘The work contains the doctrines of the 
Subtle Doctor, arranged according to the order of the Summa of St. 
Thomas. It isan excellent work, but it can not be considered a critical com- 
pendium of Scotistic teaching, for the author sometimes attributes to Scotus 
the opinions of later Scotists. 


Crescentius Krisper, of Austria (d. 1749), wrote several theological 
works, vis.: Theologia scholae scotisticae universa; Theologia textwalis 
Scott in duas partes davisa et ad supplementum theologiae universae ordinata; 
Nubila Jansenismi et quesneilianismi luce dogmatico-scholastica dispulsa. | 

Arnold Hachoffer, of Austria .(d. 1739), composed a Compendium 
alphabeticum scotistico-tractatum. theologico-polemicorum de sacramentis in 
genere ct in specie de baptismo, confirmatione et eucharistia; item de indul- 
gentis ct de purgatorio. 
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Charles-Marie Angeletti, of Italy. (d. 1752), left a work entitled 
Asserta theologica ad mentem Scoti. 


Stanislaus Sczcepanowski, of Poland, brought out a Commentarium de 
vita et scriptis Ven. J. Duns cognomenti Scoti. 


Angelinus Brinckmann, of Germany (d. 1758), published the follow- 
ing works: Fructus scotico-theologici ex lib. II. et IV. Sententiarum in 
monte Mariano prope Fuldam collecti Virgini Deiparae Mariae; Theses 
theologicae ex lib. Sententiarum de sacramentis in genere et in specie; Theo- 
logia universa dogmatica, moralis et polemica. 

Christopher Anthony Froehlich, of Germany (d. 1760), wrote the 
work: Scotus systematizatus seu compendium theologiae scotisticae. 


Willibald Heiss, of Germany (d. 1756), was the author of several im- 
portant works, wviz.: Vindiciae Summorum Pontificum adversus omnis 
generis adversarios; Memorabilium theologicorum dogmatum tractatus 
tres de Deo una cum parergis ex universa theologia Subtilis Doctoris Scoti. 

Anthony Barros, of Spain (d. 1760), re-edited the work: Ven. P. et 
D. Joan. Duns Scoti O. M. theologi eminentissimi atque academiae Subtilium 
Antesignant quaestiones quattour voluminum scripti Oxoniensis super sen- 
tentias et quodlibeta. 

Electus Ram, of Germany, published the following works: De necessi- 
tate doctrinae revelatae ex siente Doct. Mariani et Subtilis Joan. D. Scoti 
(1754) ; De confessione sacramentali jure divino necessaria (1762) ; Error 
invincibilis dehonestatus;  dissertatio theologico - dogmatico - speculativo- 
moralis (1759). . 

Bonaventure Tellado, of Spain, published the treatise: Trutina meta- 
physica theologica ad mentem Scoti (1744). 5 

Anthony Ruerck, of Ireland, brought out the work: Cursus theologiae 
scholasticae in via Joan. Duns Scoti decursus per quattuor ejusdem Senten- 
tiarum libros (1746). 

Bernard Toselli, of Italy (d. 1768), a Capuchin, is noted for a theo- 
logical treatise entitled: Jnstitutio theologica juxta omnia fidei dogmata 
et Doctoris Subtilis scholastico nervo instructa. 

John Picazo, of Spain, published a complete course of theology accord- 
ing to Scotus in 1751. j 

Marinus Panger, of Belgium (d. ca. 1732), wrote the treatise: T/ieo- 
logia scholastico-morali-polemica juxta verum sensum et mentem Doctoris 
Subtilis. 

Bartholomew Sarmentero, of Spain (d. 1775), in union with Francis 
de la Lanza brought out the Cursus theologiae scholasticae in via Subtilis 
Marianique Doctoris Joan. D. Scott. 

P. Mayer, of Germany (d. 1781), published the work: Theologica 
Scholastica ad mentem Joannis Duns Scott. 

Anthony James Aymar, of Italy, wrote the work: Exercitationes 
theologicae de Deo ejusque attributis (1765). 
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Joseph Anthony Ferrari, of Italy, a Conventual, refuted the errors 
of Cartesius. His principal theological work is: Theologia-scholastica-dog- 
matica ad mentem Joan, D. Scoti. : 

Simon de Lypnica, of Poland (d. 1794), published the Arcana S. 
Theologiae ad mentem Scott. 


The Benedictine Fathers Marian Brokie (d. 1757) and Celes- 
tine Herman were distinguished exponents of Scotus at this time. 


Seventh Period (1800—1900). 


The nineteenth century is a period of stagnation in the Fran- 
ciscan School, and very little is done in behalf of theology. The 
reasons for this decadence are known only too well. They were 
the French Revolution and the European wars. Naturally when 
anarchy, persecution, and war are rampant, we can not expect 
_ much in the line of studies. 

Even the few authors that we find in this period, were not able 
to devote themselves to the questions of the School. The false 
philosophy of the Rationalists, put forth in a seductive, scientific 
- guise, was too dangerous to ignore. Hence Catholic philosophers 
and theologians (Franciscans not excepted) took up the fight 
with Rationalism. But alas, many of our Catholic champions. 
disregarded the old Scholastic teaching. They wished to defeat 
the enemy with his own weapons, and the result was that in- 
stead of refuting Rationalism they fell into error themselves— 
hence the Traditionalists in France, the semi-Rationalists in Ger- 
many, the Ontologists in Italy. 

The Ontologists buiit up their new system on the authority 
of St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventure. The errone- 
ous interpretation of some passages of these illustrious Doctors 
seemed favorable to the Ontologistic teaching and gave it credence 
among the regular and secular c! ergy of Italy, France, Belgium, 
and other countries. 

Some Franciscans neglected the study of the Subtle Doctor 
which would have furnished them with the best refutation of the 
new doctrine. They allowed themselves to be carried away by 
the Ontologistic stream. 

The VI. Centenary of the death of the Seraphic Doctor, how- 
ever, gave a new impulse to the study of Franciscan theology. 
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Works on Bonaventure began to appear. A new edition of his 
works was undertaken. Bonaventure was for the time the pre- 
ferred Doctor of the School, and Scotus was almost forgotten. 

We know of only one Theologian devoted to Scotus before the 
last quarter of the century. That one was a Capuchin, Father 
Jerome-Joseph de Cabra, who edited the work: Totius philoso- 
phiae tum veteris quam recentioris dogmata Subtilis Marianique . 
Doctoris Joannis Duns Scoti doctrinae accommodata et ad usum 
studentium Cappucinorum Provinciae utriusque Boeticae in bre- 
vissimum compendium redacta (Cordova, 1801). 

Strange to say, and sad to say, in this period Scotus’ disciples 
are to be found outside the Order, and most of these are German 
scholars. Bertoni enumerates them together with their works, 
which for the most part deal with philosophy, but Bertoni says 
they do not always interpret the Subtle Doctor correctly. Baum- 
warten-Crusius brought out a work at Jena, 1826, entitled, De 
Theologia Scoti, and R. Seeberg edited another work, Die Theo- 
logie des Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900. 

The definition of the great Scotistic doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception was a signal victory for Scotism, and was instru- 
mental in bringing Scotus back into his own. 

The twentieth century has witnessed a remarkable revival of 
Scotism. Slowly but surely the neo-Scotists are removing the veil 
that was thrown over Scotus and his works during the nineteenth 
century. Capuchins, Conventuals, and Minorites have joined 
hands and are working hard to undo what ignorance and preju- 
dive have accomplished in blackening the name of Scotus. Jerome 
van Rooy, Francis Emmanuel Malo, Louis Ciganotto, Francis- 
Marie Paolini, Mariono Fernandez Garcia, Paul Marie Sevesi, 
Cyprian Paolini, Chrysostom Urrotibehety, Seraphim Belmond, 
Dorothy Cornelisse, and the Capuchins, Cherubim Cargagente 
and Raymond de Courcerault, and a large number of other 
Friars have made valuable contributions to Franciscan Theology. 

Father Fernandez Garcia and Cyprian Paolini deserve special 
mention for re-editing Frassen’s Scotus Academicus and Monte- 
fortino’s. Summa Scotistica. Deodat Marie and Parthenius 
Minges are without doubt the most eminent Scotists of the 
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period. What they have done for the Franciscan School is truly 
remarkable. 


Deodat Marie founded a Scotistic journal for the discussion 
of Franciscan doctrines. He has undertaken the gigantic task 
of editing the Capitalia Opera Scoti according to a systematic 
plan of his own. The first volume, Praeparatio philosph. ap- 
_ peared in 1908; the second, Synthesis theologica, in 1911. 

Minges has published a Compendium theologiae dogmaticae 
and a work of two volumes entitled: Duns Scoti Doctrina philo- 
sophica et theologica quoad res praecipuas proposita et exposita. 
Besides, he has written many articles in defense of the principal 
Scotistic doctrines. 


Nor can we pass over the endeavors of last year’s meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference in behalf of Scotus and 
his doctrine. Several scholarly papers on Scotism were read and 
discussed at length. The papers and results of the discussion 
were printed in the Report of the Conference and sent broadcast 
to the Friars at home and abroad and also to eminent scholars 
outside the Order. The results could not but be gratifying. The 
Friars reading the Report were instilled with greater love for the 
Doctor of their School. Men outside the Order, Dominicans, 
Jesuits, and others, who perhaps would never look at a Franciscan 
theological work, had occasion to peruse the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Report, and learned therefrom that Scotus is not the bug- 
bear he is usually believed to be. The good that last year’s Con- 
ference did in behalf of the Franciscan School is without doubt 
very great and far-reaching, and its work will go down in history 
as a notable contribution to Franciscan Theology. 

While Scotus is being fostered, our Seraphic Doctor is by no 
means neglected. I have spoken of the impetus given to Bona- 
venture in the last part of the nineteenth century. Recently there 
have been published three scholarly works on Bonaventure, one 
by Father Guardini: Die Lehre des hl. Bonaventura von der Er- 
losung; another by Father Stohr: Die Trinitatslehre des hl. 
Bonaventura, and another by Kattum: Die Eucharistielehre des 
hl. Bonaventura, 1920; and we hope that the future will bring 
many more. 
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This brings me to the end of my paper. This sketch, meagre 
and incomplete as it is, gives us some idea of the prominent part 
the Friars have taken in the field of theology. The field offers 
excellent opportunities for our young theologians. There are 
many interesting and important topics that could be treated and, 
in fact, should be; for instance, the influence of the Friars at 
the Council of Trent; the much discussed question about the 
relation of the two Schools; the relation of the Summa of Alex- 
ander to that of St. Thomas; the Friars and the Immaculate 
Conception; the Franciscan theologians in the thirteenth, six- 
teenth, or seventeenth century, to say nothing about the vast 
number of minor theologians of whom so little is known. 
Treatises on these and similar subjects would be valuable con- 
tributions to Franciscan Theology. Let us hope that the Francis- 
can Conference will be able to bring to light some of the hidden 
glories of Franciscan learning and arouse greater love for, and 
greater interest in our Old and New Franciscan School. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. THOMAS :—It is no exaggeration to say that Franciscan theolo- 
gians have at all times fostered a special predilection for the Dogma of the 
Church. The number of Franciscan Dogmatists “is legion.” Nor was 

‘ their interest in this department of the 
Franciscan Dogmatists. sacred sciences motivated purely by the 
- desire to know and to teach, but rather to love and to possess: “I}]uminare 
mentem et inflammare cor.” Hence the mighty tomes that were written by 
them and now adorn our libraries, not only evince profound knowledge 
and solid as well as extensive instruction, but also offer spiritual food in 
abundance. Though many of the Friars have been masters in the art of 
speculation, yet on the whole the Franciscan theologians deftly combine 
practical issues with each theoretical question. And while, as a rule, they 
are well aware of the precise limitations of the Deposit of Faith, yet 
they betray an inborn tendency to adorn with mystic touches the revealed 
truths of Faith. 

Due to this wonderful grasp of theological truths the Franciscan School 
proudly points out in its ranks the Monarch of Theologians, Alexander 
of Hales, the Prince of Mystics, St. Bonaventure, and the Subtlest of all 
Scholastics, John Duns Scotus. While men such as these expounded the 
Doctrine of God in their lecture halls, there were thousands of others, and 
first and foremost among them the Seraphic Father himself, who beautified 
God’s Temple and wove garlands around His Altar with that exquisite 
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liturgy and those devotional practices that will never cease to rejoice the 
hearts of God’s people. The Seraphic Doctor covers the field when he 
writes: “Theologia sola est scientia perfecta, quae incipit a causa summa, 
ut est principium causatorum, ubi terminatur cognitio philosophica; et 
transit per eam, ut est remedium peccatorum; et reducit in eam, ut est 
praemium meritorum et finis desideriorum. Et in hac cognitione est sapor 
perfectus, vita et salus animarum; et ideo ad eam addiscendam inflammari 
debet desiderium omnium Christianorum.” ; 

The Franciscan School has adorried every dogma of the Church with 
a wealth of profound thoughts and beautiful ideas, and has succeeded 
in rendering the sublimest truths palatable even to the rank and file of the 
faithful. New life and spiritual freshness were infused into the time- 
honored formule drawn up by the Fathers of the Church, and even the 
Apostles’ Creed, that ancient groundwork of Catholic belief, appears like a 
hoary rock bedecked with fresh flowers and foliage when’seen in the light 
of Franciscan Theology. The word “Credo” spontaneously diffuses itself 
into “Amo,” or rather “Amo ut intelligam,” and the phrase “in Deum” is 
transformed into the Franciscan Motto “Deus meus et Omnia.” Ineffable 
sweetness is poured over the words “Patrem Omnipotentem” by the 
Poverello of Assisi, and the subtle distinctions of Duns Scotus reach us 
far as is permitted to the human mind to peer into the inscrutable mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity. The words “‘factorem coeli et terrae” bring to mind 
not only the everlasting Canticle of the Sun or rather of all creation, as 
conceived by the seraphic heart of St. Francis, but also the grand Scotistic 
theme of “Christus Pradestinatus,” of the Incarnate Word Who from all 
eternity was destined to come to us “in carne gloriosa,” as the Centre of the 
Universe and the grand culmination of all the works of the Triune God. 

Franciscan Theology has exerted its finest faculties on the words which 
follow, “Et in Jesum Christum” and, needless to say, has scored enviable 
triumphs in the exposition of the mystery of the Incarnation and the 
truths grouped around it. The Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, 
the Perpetual Virginity, in fact, all the Prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin 
are among the favorite doctrines of I'ranciscan scholars and shed a beautiful 
lustre upon that line in the Creed which the faithful never tire of listeniag 
to, “Natus ex Maria Virgine.” This intense love of the early Friars for 
these sacred mysteries is seen in countless masterpieces in the domain of the 
fine arts and it explains their indefatigable zeal for the Holy Places in the 
fatherland of Jesus and Mary. 

And how many beautiful devotions have grown up in the Seraphic 
Garden around those words, so concise and yet so pregnant with dogmatic 
thought, “passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus.”’ In- 
teresting and at times hotly debated controversies of Franciscan origin are 
scattered through our Savior’s glorified life as marked by the three stages: 
“resurrexit — descendit — ascendit.” Franciscan opinions and doctrines have 
: enriched the dogmas relating to the Holy Spirit and.the realm of grace or 
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the Kingdom of God within us, as well as to the Kingdom of God around 
us, or holy Mother Church, and especially to the Kingdom of God above us, 
or the life and state of the Blessed in heaven. For the suffering souls in 
Purgatory and the poor sinners on earth there are special chapters in 
Franciscan Dogma, and Franciscan Devotion has given concrete expression 
to these beliefs in the Portiuncula as well as in the words of the Hail Mary, 
“nunc et in hora mortis nostrae’ which were added by the Franciscan 
missionaries of the 14th century. But the climax of the Credo is reached in 
St. Bonaventure’s rapturous comment on the “gloria et fruitio beatorum.” 


FR. BERARD :—Duns Scotus is frequently represented as having given 
the studies of the Order an entirely new orientation, and in consequence 
the earlier Franciscan School and the later Franciscan or Scotistic School 

: are spoken of as two totally different movements 
The Identity of of eae We prefer to view the Scotistic 
the Earlier and School as a continuation and development of the 
Later Franciscan earlier Franciscan traditions. For while it is true 
Schools. that Scotus introduced a fuller Peripateticism 
and many new ideas into the schools of his Order, it is likewise true that 
he retained in important points the earlier doctrines. 

The earlier Franciscans belonged to the: Platonic-Augustinian wing of the 
Scholastics. They espoused Plato’s views, as modified and adopted by St. 
Augustine, in the leading doctrines constituting the difference between the 
system of Plato and that of Aristotle, though they also studied Aristotle 
and highly esteemed him, freely supplementing and developing their own 

“synthesis with Aristotelian elements. 


Among the more important representative Platonic-Augustinian theories 
characterizing the early Scholastic as well as Franciscan Schools we may 
mention the substantial independence of the soul with regard to the body 
and the active character of the soul’s representative processes; the primacy 
of the will over the intellect in God and man, and the predominance of the 
notion of good as compared with that of the true; again, the hylomorphic 
composition of all contingent beings, inclusive of immaterial, spiritual sub- 
stances, and the plurality of substantial forms in natural beings, especially 
in man. 

We find most of these doctrines with Scotus, though he colored some 
of them, giving them the personal impress of his own genius. Thus he held, 
for instance, the doctrine of the plurality of substantial forms. Every form 
is a principle of intrinsic determination, but there may be plural forms found 
in one individual, subordinatéd obviously to one highest form which gives 
a being its final and specific nature. The best known application by Scotus 
of this doctrine is his postulate of the “forma corporeitatis” in living beings, 

or corporeal form constituting the organism as such, which in turn is 
- the material co-principle capable of receiving the vital form. (Cf. “Note on 
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the ‘Forma Corporeitatis’ of Scotus,” Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1922, 
p. 617.) 


Again, the earlier doctrine of the matter-and-form composition of all 
created substances, inclusive of spiritual substances is found with Scotus, 
though in a new variation. With characteristic subtleness Scotus dis- 
tinguishes between “Materia primo prima,’ “secundo prima” and “tertio 
prima.” “Materia primo prima” is the potency aspect or contingency ele- 
ment of created substances. Of course, matter does not exist in this state 
in external nature, but only as “secundo prima,” that is, as determined by a 
substantial form and endowed with quantity. “Materia secundo prima” is 
the subject of the substantial changes going on in nature and corresponds 
to the “materia prima’ of St. Thomas; whereas “materia tertio prima,” 
corresponding to the “materia secunda” of St. Thomas, is the subject of 
accidental changes. It is the “materia primo prima” described above which, 
according to Scotus, all contingent beings, spiritual as well as corporeal, 
possess in Common. 


Then there is the voluntarism of Scotus, or the primacy of honor given 
to the will over the intellect and the preéminence and superior role attributed 
to it in our psychic life. Scotus likewise rejects a real distinction between 


the soul and its faculties, and between essence and existence, distinctions 
defended by St. Thomas. 


If in addition to the facts just enumerated we remember that the teaching 
of Scotus is fundamentally a statement of the general Scholastic synthesis, 
in other words, that Scotus held all those doctrines which Baumker calls 
“Das Gemeingut der Scholastik,’ the common patrimony of Scholasticism, 
we can not fail to perceive the strong elements of contiunity uniting and 
identifying the earlier and later Franciscan Schools. 


We may therefore legitimately consider the Scotistic School as a con- 
tinuation and development of the early Franciscan School, and yet at the 
same time recognize and fully appreciate Scotus as a true and conspicuous 
leader, a real pathfinder, inasmuch as he introduced a fuller Peripateticism 
“sui generis” which neither follows Aristotle blindly, nor always interprets 
him in the sense of St. Thomas, and inasmuch as-he contributed in addition 
a wealth of new ideas and horizons to Scholastic thought. 


The most famous and best known of these latter is undoubtedly his - 
“formal distinction.” Then we have his teaching on the univocation of 
being as attributed to God and the creature, his placing of personality into 
incommunicability, his defense of morally indifferent acts, his theory that 
the metaphysical essence of God consists in radical infinity, and his teaching 
that the intellect has an immediate direct apprehension of the individual 
reality, preceding its universal knowledge 
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FR. BERNARD :—Fr. Alphonse’s paper has opened our eyes, indeed, 
to the active and influential part the Franciscans have ever taken in the field 
of dogma. While listening to his paper, I could not help wondering whether 
Historical that activity was as great in the other branches of 
R Sacred Science. It would be a valuable asset to our 

esearches In : om 
Ofhes. Fields Reports, if we could have other papers Oia similar 

x nature, outlining the work of the Friars in the various 
branches of theology. Such papers would require much research work, 
it is true; but they would greatly assist students who are pursuing their 
studies along those lines, and besides they would possess an intrinsic value 
of their own, which would entitle them to be consulted by all students of 
the history of theology. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
begs leave to submit respectfully the following resolutions: 

1. As the success we have hitherto achieved in our educational work is 
due, under God, in largest measure to the encouraging patronage and gen- 
erous support we have received from our Provincial Superiors, we beg to 
express to each and every one of them our sentiments of abiding gratitude 
and respectful submission to their paternal guidance and instructions. 

2. To the Very Rev. Henry Kluepfel, O.M.Cap., Provincial of the 
Pennsylvania Province of the Capuchin Fathers, we express our grateful 
appreciation of the high honor conferred upon our Conference by his 
presence at the sessions of our fourth annual meeting. 

3. To the Rev. Wendelin Green, O. M.Cap., Guardian of St. Mary’s 
Monastery, Herman, Pa., and to the Friars of his community we extend 
our warmest thanixs for their cordial welcome and delightful hospitality. 

4. The Conference wishes to record its debt of gratitude to the Rev. 
Urban Freundt, O.F.M., the retiring Secretary, for all the Conference 

-owes to him. The success of the Franciscan Educational Conference, its 
organization, and remarkable development are largely due to the whole- 
hearted zeal, the self-sacrificing devotion, and the indefatigable energy of 
Father Urban. : ; 

5. -We hail with joy the Catholic historical revival witnessed on all 
sides, and we pledge our hearty support to every effort that will. be made 
to preserve the records of the present and to tell the story of the past. 

We welcome the wise regulations of the New Code of Canon Law 
governing the keeping of diocesan and parochial archives, and we urge 
the Friars to comply both with the letter and the spirit of the Law by 
preserving properly all our records and documents. 

Our local and provincial chroniclers hold offices of high trust, as they 
preserve the history of the past and record the events of today, and they 
should be given every encouragement to the end that they might render the 
best possible service to historic truth. 

6. The Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F.M., has been a pioneer in his- 
torical research work, and we gratefully acknowledge all that we owe him 
nct only for thus leading the way but also for contributing for this meeting 
the valuable paper on “The Writing of History.” 

We wish to thank also those other Friars who in the past have interested 
themselves in the history of their respective Provinces and of our Order 
in the New World. And we respectfully suggest to our Superiors that these 
Friars be accorded an opportunity to convene with a view towards co-ordi- 
nating their efforts in the interest of Franciscan History. 
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7. A thorough historical training must be regarded as an essential 
element of true culture, and the Conference therefore affirms its belief 
in the necessity of directing particular care and attention to the teaching of 
history. Our teachers should bend every effort to correlate history with 
the other branches of the curriculum, and should make generous use of 
the visual aids and other educational devices that may assist them in 
bringing out the educative content of this very important subject. 


The Conference urges that the teaching of Franciscan History be taken 
up in the Novitiate as being the most appropriate time for acquainting our 
Friars with the glories, ideals, and achievements of the Franciscan Order. 


8. The Conference is deeply impressed with the need of giving due 
attention to our libraries, especially in our houses of study, and therefore 
recommends the appointment of competent librarians and the apportionment 
of funds adequate to meet all legitimate demands. 


9. The study of the intellectual achievements of the Friars in the past 
is an inspiration to the present generation of Franciscans, and we commend 
the paper on “The History of Franciscan Dogmatists” as an inducement 
to our teachers and students to pursue the work of historical research in - 
other fields to the end that our Brethren be encouraged to conserve the 
splendid traditions of the Order both in science and saintliness. 


FRANCISCAN HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Fr. Sasrnus Mo ttitor, O. F. M. 


This list of historical works and articles has been restricted to Friars 
Minor of the three Branches in the United States and Canada. It lays no 
claim to being complete, as the compiler is well aware that the time and 
resources at his command did not allow him to record all that the Friars 
have contributed to historical knowledge. Particularly is he aware of not 
having listed many valuable articles contributed to various Franciscan 
magazines—such as St. Anthony’s Messenger, St. Franziskusbote, Der 
Sendbote, The Franciscan Missions of the Southwest —but in many cases 
it was impossible to ascertain the names of the Friars as the identity of the 
writers is effectively concealed by pen names or barely indicated by initials. 
However, enough is here listed to fill us with deep gratitude towards those 
Friars who, though pioneers and largely busy with “brick and mortar work,” 
yet found time to record for us some of the glorious achievements of our 
Brethren at home and abroad. For the present and future generations this 
historical activity of the Pioneer Friars should be an inspiration to continue 
and complete the work so well begun, by giving us, first, histories of all the 
Franciscan Provinces in the two Americas, and these will prepare the way 
for that further consummation for which all lovers of historical truth are 


longing —a complete and detailed history of the Franciscans in the New 
World. 


Alberic, Fr., O. M. Cap. 
Les Capucins en Acadie: 1632-1654. “La Nouvelle France,” Serial in 
Vols. XIV and XV (Quebec, 1915-1916). The serial is an adaptation 
of Fr. John M. Lenhart’s serial in “The Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society,” Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. 

Albers, Francis, O. F. M. 
Geschichte der St. Antonius Gemeinde in St. Louis, Mo. 

Anon., O. M. Cap. 
Historical Sketch of St. Joseph’s Parish, Dover, Ohio, 1903. 

Anon., O. M. Cap. 
A Brief History of the Establishment of the Sacred Heart Parish 
and the Outlying Missions. “Bulletin of the Sacred Heart Parish,” 
Charleston, W. Va., November, 1916. 

Anon., O. M. Cap. 
Die bohmische Ansiedlung im westlichen Kansas. Serial in the 
“Seraphischer Kinderfreund.” Pittsburgh, Pa., 1915. 

Anon., O. M. Cap. 
Geschichte der Kapuzinermission auf den Karolinen. Ibid., March 
and April, 1909. 
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Arentz, Theodore, O. F. M. 

Geschichte der St. Josephs Gemeinde in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Auweiler, Edwin, O. F. M. 

The Chronica Fratris Jordani a Giano. Washington, D. C., 1914. 
Barth, Silas, O. F. M. 

Franciscans in Southern Illinois. Serial in “The Illinois Historical 

Review.” October, 1921ff. 

Becker, Camillus, O. M. Cap. 
History of St. Benedict the Moor Catholic Colored Mission. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1912. 

Beinecke, Chrysostom, O. F. M. 

Leben des HI. Franziskus von Assisi. Fr. Pustet, Cincinnati, O., 1874. 
Bittle, Berchmans, O. M. Cap. ; 
Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee and of the Dedication of the New 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Yonkers, New York, 1917. 

Souvenir and History of the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Pitt 
St., New York, 1917. 
“Golden Jubilee of St. Francis’ Parish, Milwaukee, Wis., 1920. 
Brennan, Anthony, O. M. Cap. 
Life of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Apostle and Diplomat. New 
York, Benziger Brothers, 1911. 
Briiner, Leo, O. F. M. 
Geschichte der Bonifazius Kirche, Quincy, Illinois. 


“ 


Buisson, Pacifique, O. M. Cap. 

Souvenir of the Micmac Tercentary Celebration: 1610-1910. Risti- 
gouche, P. Q., 1910. 

“Un Triple Souvenir de Brouage a Sainte-Anne de Ristigouche. 
Quebec, 1922. 

“The Last of the Algonquins. “Seraphic Child of Mary,” Pitts- 
~burgh, Pa., January, 1910. 

“Article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Memberton. 

Busch, Honorius, O. F. M. 

Geschichte der St. Columbanus Gemeinde, Chillicothe, Mideouts 

Causse, Candide, O. M. Cap. 

Port Royal en 1650. “La Nouvelle France,” Vol. V (Quebec, 1906), 

pp. 330-339. 

Apropos d’une légende: Siége du Fort de la Riviere Saint-Jean, 

1645. “La Nouvelle France,” Vol. VII (Quebec, 1908),-pp. 325-332. 

“Silhouette de Missionaire: Le Pére Léonard de Chartres. “La 
Nouvelle France,” Vol. X (Quebec, 1911), pp. 316-323. 

“Episode d’un Existence mouvementée, Louis de Lavagne, O. M. Cap. 
Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 562-567. Articles in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” : 
Matthew Bassi; Martin von Cochem; St. Lorenzo da Brindisi; 
Preacher Apostolic. 
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Cratz, Sigmund, O. M. Cap. 
History of St. Mary’s Church, Herman, Pa., 1916. 


Derouzier, Alexis, O. M. Cap. 
Histoire de ia Province ecclésiastique d’Ottawa. Ottawa, 1897. 
“Histoire de Limoilou. Quebec, 1921. 
“Souvenir de la Chapelle de la Réparation, Pointe-Aux-Trembles, 
PaOm loot 
“L’ Affaire des Capucins en Louisiane. “La Nouvelle France,” Vol. XV 
(Quebec, 1916), pp. 507-511. 
“ L’Eglise Catholique au Canada. Quebec, 1914. 
Deymann, Clementine, O. F. M. 
Life of St. Francis Solanus. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1883. 
Life of Ven. Crescentia Hoess. Benziger Brothers, New York, 1886. 
Dockler, Pancratius, O. M. Cap. 
Fiinfzig Jahre der Peter und Pauls Kirche zu Cumberland, Md., 1898. 
Donovan, Stephen M., O. F. M. 
Articles in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Blessed Agnellus of Pisa; 
Blessed Agnes of Bohemia; Blessed Albert Berdini of Sarteano; 
Blessed Angelo Carletti di Chivasso; Angelo Clareno Da Cingoli; 
Assisi; Venerable Arthur (alias Francis) Bell; Jeremiah Benettis; 
Bernard (or Bernardine) of Bologna; St. Berard of Carbio; 
Blessed Bernardine of Feltre; Blessed Bernardine of Fossa; Gio- 
vanni Antonio Bianchi; Bonagratia of Bergamo; Nicholas Bonet; 
Cardinal Francesco Lorenzo Brancati Di Lauria; Cardinal Francesco 
Lorenzi; Anthony Brookby (or Brorby); Bernardo Buil (also Boil 
or Boyl); Venerable Thomas (or John Baptist) Bullaker; Walter 
Burleigh of Burley (Burlaeus); Cesar of Speyer; Mario Di 
Calasio; Vincent Canes; Pietro Caperole; José de Carabantes (or 
Caravantes) ; Gaspar De Carvajal; Luis De Carvajal; Alphonsus De 
Castro; Saint Catherine of Bologna; Blessed Clare of Rimini; 
Theodore Coelde; Walter Colman; Blessed Conrad of Ascoli; 
Blessed Conrad of Offida; Saint Conrad of Piacenza; Conrad of 
Saxony; Florence Conry; Conversi; Lorenzo Cozza; Crib; Blessed 
Crispin of Viterbo; Franciscan Crown; Blessed Cunegundes; Saint 
Daniel and Companions; Pietro Delfino; Blessed Delphine; Saint 
Didacus; Discaleed; Nicholaus Ferber; José Ribeiro Da Fonseca; 
Antonio Da Fonseca Soares (Antonio Das Chagas); Saint Francis 
Solanus; Claude Frassen; Gaudentius of Brescia; Francis Harold; 
Hugh ot Digne; Albert (Joseph) Knoll; Venerable Louis of Caso- 
ria; Blessed Margaret Colonna; Marianus of Florence; Mark of 
Lisbon; Michele Fuschi; College of Saint Bonaventure. 
Dopheide, Robert, O. F. M. 
Geschichte der St. Johannes Gemeinde in Joliet, Illinois. 
Duerk, Hilarion, O. F. M. 


Report of the First National Third Order Convention in the United 
States of America, Chicago, 1921. 
Engelhardt, Zephyrin, O. F. M. 
The Franciscans in California. Indian School Print, Harbor Springs, 
Mich:, 1897. baie 
The Franciscans in Arizona. Indian School Print, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., 1899. 
The Missions and Missionaries of California. Five Volumes, J. H. 
Barry Co., San Francisco, Cal., 1908-1916. 


“ 
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Engelhardt, Zephyrin, O. F. —Continued. 
Cat. ie Man of Santa Nr. J. H. Barry Co., San Francisco, 
a 


San’ Diego Mission. J. H. Barry Co., San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 
San ere Rey Mission. James H. Barry Co., San "Francisco, 
al 192i: 

San "Juan Capistrano Mission. Los Angeles, Cal., 1922. 

Santa Barbara Mission. J. H. Barry Co., San Francisco, Cal., 1922. 
Serials in “St. Anthony’s Messenger”: Life of Venerable Fr. Margil, 
O. F. M., 1908-1910. 

The Franciscans as Missionaries in America. April to October, 1907. 
Serials in “The Franciscan Tertiary,” Dublin, Ireland: 

Christopher Columbus, 1892-1893. The Franciscans in Florida, 1895. 
The Franciscans in the New World, 1894. The Franciscans in 
Mexico, 1896. 

The Seraphic Family in ‘the United States, 1892. 

Serial in “Die Katholische Missionen” Historical Sketch of the 
Menominees and their Missions in Wisconsin, 1886. 

Serials in “The Franciscan. Herald’: The Franciscan Missions in 
Florida, 1913-1914. The Franciscan Missions in Texas, 1914-1918. 
The Franciscan Missions in New Mexico, 1918-1921. 

Articles in the “Catholic Encyclopedia:” California Missions; 
Clementine Deymann; Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, Bishop of 
California; Dolores Mission; Francisco Dumetz; Antonio Margil; 
Narciso Duran; Friars Minor in America; Catala Magin; Martin 
of Valencia; Zenobius Mambre; Monterey and Los Angeles; Juan 
de Padilla; Francisco Palou; Francisco Payreja; Mariano Payeras; 
Juan de Quevedo; José Bernado Sanchez; José Francisco de Paulo; 
Sefian; Junipero Serra; Bonaventura Sitjar; Esteban Tapis; José 
Viader; José Maria de Zalvidea. 


Epp, Hyacinth, O. M. Cap. 


Deutsche Russlander in Kansas. Serial in the “Seraphischer Kinder- 
freund,” Pittsburgh, Pa., 1904-1905. 


Fiege, Marianus, O. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony of Padua. Benziger Brothers, New York, 1895. 
“The Princess of Poverty: St. Clare of Assisi. Poor Clares’ Monas- 
tery, Evansville, Indiana, 1900. 


Ferstler, Innocent, O. M. Cap. 
History of Our Lady of Angels Parish, East 113th St., New York. 


Fischer, Irenaeus, O. M. Cap. 
Nach der Siidsee. Serial in the “Seraphischer Kinderfreund,” 
December, 1909 till May, 1910. 


Fobique, Hugolin, O. F. M. 

L’Establissement des Récollets 4 Montreal, 1692. C. E. Marchant, 
Montreal, 1911. 

“ L’Establissement des Récollets de la Province de Saint Denis a 
Plaisance en I’{[sle de Ferre-Neuve, 1689. Imp. de l’Evénement, Quebec. 
Les Récollets de la Province de l’Immaculée Conception, en Aqui- 
taine, Missionaires en Acadie, 1619-1633. Les Quotidiers. 
Levis, 1912. 

“  Establissement des Récollets a l’Isle Percée, 1675-1690. Imp. de 
1 Evénement, Quebec, 1912. 
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Fobique, Hugolin, O. F. M.—Continued. 
Les Registres Paroissiaux de Rimouski, des Trois-Pistoles, et de 
l’Isle-Verte tenus par les Récollets, 1701-1769. Adj. Ménard, Mont- 
real, 1918. 
Les Franciscains et la Croisade antialcoolique dans la Province de 
Québec. Godin-Ménard, Montreal, 1915. 
Inventaire des Travaux, etc. Concernant la Tempérance, publiés par 
le péeres franciscains du Canada, de 1906 a 1915. Godin-Ménard, 
Montreal. 
De Québec a Percé sur les Pas des Récollets. Godin-Ménard, 
Montreal, 1916. 
Bibliographie Franciscaine. Quebec, 1916. 
“Le P. St. Joseph Denis, 1657-1736. Premier Récollet Canadien. 
“~~ Bibliographie du T. O. Seculier de S. Fran. au Canada. Adj. Ménard, 
Montreal, 1921. 
Fratres Clerici, O. M. Cap., 
India and Its Missions, In Press, New York, Macmillan. 
Frey, Bonaventure, O. M. Cap. 
Erinnerungen tiber die Uranfange der Kapuzinerprovinz zum Hl. 
Josef in Amerika. New York, 1904. 
Gehrling, Cyprian, O. M. Cap. 
The First German Catholic School in Lawrenceville, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Serial in “St. Augustinus,” Pittsburgh, Pa., Vols. XXII and XXIII. 
Graziani, Nazareno, O. F. M. 


Sketches of the Life and Times ‘of Pius the Ninth. Patrick Fox, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1876. 


Haas, Francis, O. F. M. 
Geschichte der Herz Jesu Gemeinde, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haas, Francis, O. M.Cap. 


Bericht tuber die Kapuzinerprovinz des Hl. Joseph in Nord- 
amerika, 1886. 


Hagedorn, Eugene, O. F. M. 


Geschichte des Klosters und der St. Franziskus Gemeinde, Teutop- 

olis, 
Hammer, Bonaventure, O. F. M. 
Unsere Bischofe. Pramie des “Katholische Glaubensbote,” 1872 
Der Seraph von Assisi. Benziger Brothers, Cincinnati, 1867. 
Pius IX. Charakterztige und Begebenheiten. Pramie des “Katholische 
Glaubensbote,” 1868. 
Die Franziskaner in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerikas. J. P. 
Bachem, Koln, 1892. 
Gedenk-Buch der St. Franziskus Seraphikus Gemeinde in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1884. 
“Ven. Mother Frances Schervier. B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1905. 
The Franciscans in the United States. Serial in “St. Anthony’s 
Messenger,” Vol. 
Historical Pid cates of the Third Order. Serial in “St. Anthony’s 
Messenger,” Vol. 1. 
Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des Dritten Ordens. Serial in “St. 
Franziskusbote.” 
Article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Diocese of Fort Wayne. 
Heckmann, Ferdinand, O. F. M. 


Articles in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Confraternity of the Cord; 


“ 
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Saint Ferdinand III; Saint Mary Frances of the Five Wounds of 
Jesus; Saint Nicholas Pieck; Saint Peter Baptist and Twenty-five 
Companions ; St. Peter de Regalado; Franciscan Rites; Saint 
Seraphin of Montegranario; BI. Seraphina Sforza; Tertiaries. Third 
Order Secular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel ; Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis in the United States; Third Order Regular of St. 
Dominic in the United States; Third Order Secular of St. Francis; 
Thomas a Celano. 
Heinz, Odorick, O. M. Cap. 
Article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Charles Joseph Tricassin. 
Hennrich, Kilian, O. M. Cap. 
Diamond Jubilee of the Church of St. John the Baptist, West 31st St., 
New York, 1915. 
Isleri, Antonio, O. F. M. 
The Life of St. Leonard of Port Maurice. H. L. Kilner, Phila- 
delphia, 1909. 
Jéron, Otto, O. M. Cap. 
Souvenir zur Erinnerung an die 25-jahrige Jubilaumsfeier der St. 
Josephs Gemeinde in Appleton, Wis., 1902. 
The Capuchins in America. “Historical Records and Studies of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society,” Vol. V, pp. 288ff 
Jouve, Odoric Marie, O. F. M. 


Les Fréres Mineur a Québec, 1615-1905. Dussault & Proulx, 
Quebec, 1905. 
“Le VII. Centenaire de |’Ordre Franciscain. Act. Sociale, Quebec, 1909. 
“Le Fr. Didace Pelletier, Récollet. Franc. Miss., 1910. 
Etude historique et critique sur les Actes du Didace, Reécollet. 
De l’Evenement, Quebec, 1911. 
“Le P. Gabriel de la Ribourde, Récollet. Franc. Miss., Quebec, 1912. 
“Les Franciscaines et la Canada. Vol. 1, 1615-1629. F. M. M., 1914. 
“Les Troisieme Centenaire de 1’Establissement de la Foi au Canada, 
1615-1915. F. M. M., Quebec, 1915. 
Souvenir Album. Third Centenary of the Establishment ir the 
Faith in Canada, 1615-1915. Translation, Quebec, F. M. M., 
Dans “Le Bulletin du Tiers-Ordre” : 
Les Fréres Mineur aux Trios Riviéres, 1903. 
Le Frére Paul, Récollet, 1903. 
Le P. Amm. Cuspel, Récollet, 1905. 
Le P. Jean Dolbeau, 1908-1909. 
Le P. Gabriel de la Ribourde, 1912-1913. 
La Premiére Messe au Canada, 1915. 
“ ~ Dans “La Nouvelle France” : 
Une Page d’Histoire Canadienne. Relation (inédite) du Pere 
Denys Janet, Récollet, 1914. 
“ Dans “La Revue Eucharistique” : 
Le Premier Tabernacle Eucharistique au Canada. Juin, 1915. 
“ Dans “Le Bulletin des Recherches Historiques” : 
Ou et Quand e ete ouverte la premiére ecole au Canada? 1902. 
Etude Historique et Critique sur les Actes du Frere Didace, 
Récollet, 19i1. 
WIDEST LF Enseignement Primain” : Les Récollets et l’enseignement pri- 
maire au Canada de 1615 a 1629. 
“Articles in the “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Joseph Denis; Jean Dol- 
beau; Denis Jamay; Joseph de La Roche Daillon; Joseph Le Caron; 
Chrestien Leclercq; Third Order of St. Francis in Canada. 
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Kausler, Aloysius, O. M. Cap. ; : 
History of St. Stephen’s and St. Anne’s Missions, Garrett Co., Mary- 
land. Cumberland, Md., 1920. 

Kausler, Emmeram, O. M. Cap. 
Some Early History of the Pioneer Catholic Settlers of North- 
western Kansas. Herndon, Kansas, 1913. 

Kirsch, Felix M., O. M. Cap. 
Schulwesen in Nordamerika, Vol. III, of Roloff’s “Lexikon der 
Padagogik,” Freiburg i. Breisgau; 1914. : 

“Schulwesen in Siidamerika, Ibid., Vol. IV, 1915. 

Knupfer, Philip, O. M. Cap. 
History of St. Theresa, Wichita Co., Kansas. “Seraphic Child of 
Mary,” Pittsburgh, Pa., May, 1910. 
History of Marienthal, Kansas. “Seraphic Child of Mary,” Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June, 1910. 

Laing, Francis, O. M. Cap. 
St. Joseph of Cupertino. Herder, St. Louis, 1918. 

“ German-Russian Settlements in Ellis County, Kansas. Kansas His- 

torical Collections, Vol. XI, Topeka, Kansas, 1911. 
Souvenir der St. Fidelis Kirche, Victoria, Kansas, 1911. 


Lenhart, John M., O. M. Cap. 
Pre-Reformation Printed Bibles. “Catholic Mind,” Vol. XVII, 
No. 20, New York. 

“The “Open Bible’ in Pre-Reformation Times. “Catholic World,” 
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